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ABSTRACT 


This  study  was  designed  to  determine  the  applicability  of  the 
traditional  bureaucratic  model  to  school  organizations.  In  addition,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  relate  bureaucratic  dimensions  of  schools  to  indi¬ 
vidual  staff  member  characteristics,  and  to  certain  measures  of  input  and 
output . 

The  research  was  carried  out,  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
1963-64  school  year,  among  thirty-one  Alberta  schools  where  Grade  IX  is 
the  highest  grade  taught.  A  sample  of  364  staff  members  was  used  in  the 
study,  and  a  sub-sample  of  111  for  research  into  personality. 

Tbe  Organizational  Inventory  developed  by  R.H.  Hall  was  used  to 
measure  the  bureaucratic  structure  of  the  school  organizations  studied. 
The  Myers-B r i gqs  Type  Indi cator  was  used  to  assess  the  personality  pref¬ 
erences  of  the  members  of  the  sub-sample.  Information  on  staff  member 
characteristics  was  obtained  by  means  of  a  Staff  Member 1 s  Quest i onnai re 
developed  especially  for  this  study.  Results  on  the  1964  Grade  IX 
Examinations  were  obtained  from  the  Examinations  Branch,  Alberta 
Department  of  Education. 

The  schools  differed  significantly  in  the  extent  to  which 
they  displayed  the  characteristics  of  hierarchical  authority,  job  spec¬ 
ialization,  rules  of  behavior,  and  impersonality. 

Five  modal  organizational  profiles  were  abstracted  from  the 
thirty-one  school  profiles.  There  were  discernible  differences  between 
profiles  at  each  of  three  levels  of  total  bureaucratization. 

There  was  a  negative  correlation  between  an  observed  emphasis 


V 


upon  hierarchical  authority  in  the  school,  and  pupil  productivity  on 
Grade  IX  examinations.  The  relationships  between  other  measures  of  bur¬ 
eaucratic  structure  and  productivity  output,  were  not  statistically 
significant. 

There  was  no  significant  relationship  between  the  personality 
type  preference  and  the  staff  member's  perceptions  of  bureaucratization. 

Significant  relationships  were  found  between  the  bureaucrat¬ 
ization  of  a  school  and  the  staff  members'  rating  of  its  effectiveness. 

The  presence  of  hierarchical  authority,  specialization,  behavioral  rules, 
procedural  rules,  procedural  specification,  and  impersonality  were  cor¬ 
related  negatively  with  effectiveness  rating  by  the  staff.  An  observed 
emphasis  upon  technical  competence  was  associated  with  a  high  effective¬ 
ness  rating. 

There  was  no  evidence  of  any  relationship  between  hierarchical 
position  in  the  school  and  perception  of  bureaucratization.  No  clear 
modality  of  personality  types  in  schools  at  each  of  three  levels  of 
bureaucratization  was  indicated. 

General  conclusions  were  as  follows?  the  traditional  bureau¬ 
cratic  model  was  not  generally  descriptive  of  the  schools  studied; 
the  dimension  "technical  competency"  emerged  as  a  kind  of  non-bureaucrati c 
dimension,  common  to  all  the  schools  studied;  there  was  support  for  the 
notion  that  staff  members  desired  a  greater  degree  of  bureaucratization; 
the  bureaucratic  model  tended  to  be  dysfunctional,  in  terms  of  pupil 
product! vi ty . 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 
I.  THE  PROBLEM 

Social  scientists,  particularly  sociologists  and  political 
scientists,  have  devoted  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  problem  of 
structural  analysis  of  organizations.  Some,  like  Max  Weber,  have  theo¬ 
rized  upon  the  organizations  of  which  they  had  some  knowledge.  For 
Weber,  the  theorizing  was  an  attempt  to  describe  and  explain  the  pat¬ 
terns  of  organizational  structure  which  characterized  government  and 
business  organization  of  his  time  and  place.  No  testing  of  hypotheses 
flowing  from  his  theory  was  undertaken  by  Weber  or  those  political 
scientists  who  became  his  intellectual  disciples. 

In  North  America,  some  attempts  have  been  made  to  modify  and 
bring  into  closer  harmony  with  empirical  reality,  the  classical  bureau¬ 
cratic  model  suggested  by  Weber.  Social  scientists  such  as  Blau,  Selznick 
Merton,  and  Gouldner,  have  suggested  adaptions  in  the  traditional  view  of 
organizational  structure.  More  important,  these  and  other  scientists  have 
applied  tests  to  the  notions  embodied  in  the  traditional  concept  of  bureau 
cracy.  While  much  of  this  work  has  been  of  the  case  study  type  (e.g. 
Selznick's  study  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority)  (12),  it  has  pro¬ 
vided  empirical  evidence  which  at  least  throws  light  upon  the  basic  con¬ 
cept  of  bureaucracy. 

In  a  recent  Alberta  study,  Odynak  (8)  tested  the  applicability 
of  certain  aspects  of  the  bureaucratic  model,  to  a  teachers'  professional 
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organization.  Hall  (3),  in  the  United  States,  has  developed  a  research  in¬ 
strument  which  purports  to  measure  degrees  of  bureaucratization  of  an  organiz¬ 
ation.  His  work  is  noteworthy  in  that  it  attempts  to  embody  the  dimensions  or 
characteristics  of  bureaucracy  suggested  by  some  of  the  best  known  writers 
in  the  field. 

In  all  cases,  the  researchers  who  have  examined  the  bureaucratic 
model,  as  it  applies  to  various  types  of  organizations,  have  considered  the 
relationships  which  might  exist  between  the  organizational  structure  (i.e.  its 
"bureaucratization11)  and  other  organizational  characteristics.  Hall,  for 
example,  considered  the  goals  of  the  organizations  which  he  studied  (3). 
Odynak,  in  his  study  of  the  Alberta  Teachers0  Association,  also  looked  at 
the  various  goals  emphasized  by  that  organization  at  various  stages  of  its 
history.  Moreover,  he  examined  certain  individual  characteristics  of  the 
"rank  and  file"  members  of  the  A0T.Ao  and  of  the  members  of  the  so-called 
organizational  elite. 

The  theorizing  and  research  which  have  taken  place  up  to  the  present 
time  would  seem  to  suggest  that  the  organizational  structure  of  school  organ¬ 
izations  might  now  be  examined.  While  there  have  been  many  studies  which 
examined  school  organization,  there  is  a  paucity  of  research  into  the  appli¬ 
cability  of  the  bureaucratic  model  in  the  traditional  or  Weberian  sense. 

The  present  study  was  designed  to  investigate  the  extent  to  which 
the  bureaucratic  model  applies  to  school  organizations,  and  to  determine  what 
relationships  exist  between  individual  characteristics  and  organizational 
structure. 

This  question  constitutes  the  basic  research  problem  for  this  study. 
However,  because  it  seemed  desirable  and  feasible  to  examine  other  aspects  of 
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school  organization,  it  became  evident  that  some  attempt  ought  to  be  made 
to  establish  an  organizational  model,  based  on  the  systems  approach  used 
by  many  sociologists,  notably  Talcott  Parsons  and  Robert  Merton.  Therefore, 
a  ‘'schema  of  organizational  relationships"  was  constructed.  As  will  be 
seen  in  the  description  of  the  various  components  of  this  schema,  a  number 
of  variableswhich  are  descriptive  of  school  organizations,  have  been  included. 
The  notion  is,  that  whether  or  not  the  bureaucratic  model  applies  to  schools, 
it  is  worthwhile  to  examine  certain  subsidiary  issues  or  sub-problems  flowing 
from  the  kind  of  theoretical  framework  proposed  here. 

Therefore,  the  research  design  for  this  study  really  dealt  with 
two  main  problem  areas.  First,  the  tests  of  applicability  of  the  bureaucratic 
model  had  to  be  carried  out.  Secondly,  a  large  number  of  sub-problems  and 
questions  had  to  be  considered.  As  will  be  shown  in  the  later  sections  of 
this  chapter,  this  set  of  sub-problems  relates  to  the  bureaucratic  model 
itself,  or  to  one  of  the  variables  in  the  theoretical  framework  which  bears 
directly  upon  the  concept  of  bureaucratization. 

As  a  result  of  using  this  kind  of  theoretical  framework  and  research 
design,  some  of  the  relationships  to  the  basic  research  problem  will  be  so 
indirect  as  to  become  almost  diffuse.  Nevertheless,  the  research  hypotheses 
themselves  were  so  structured  as  to  focus  upon  the  central  relationships 
suggested  by  the  framework  or  schema  of  relationships  depicted  in  Figure  1. 


Figure  1.  A  Schema  of  Organizational  Relationships 
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In  the  following  sections  of  this  chapter,  the  basic  theoretical 
framework  will  be  described.  Moreover,  the  five  components  or  sets  of 
variables,  which  make  up  this  schema,  will  be  examined.  Particular  attention 
will  be  paid  to  the  "organizational  structure"  variable  because  it  is  the 
one  which  relates  most  closely  to  the  basic  research  problem. 

In  addition,  the  set  of  variables  describing  the  personnel  in  the 
organization  will  be  considered.  Such  individual  characteristics  as  years 
of  teacher  education,  years  of  experience,  desire  for  bureaucratization,  and 
personality  type  preference  are  included  in  this  set  of  variables.  This  last 
variable,  that  is  the  personality  type  preference,  is  based  upon  the  typology 
developed  by  Carl  Jung  and  adapted  by  Myers  and  Briggs.  Because  of  its 
importance  within  the  theoretical  framework,  this  personality  variable  will 
be  discussed  at  length  in  one  of  the  following  sections  of  this  chapter. 

Finally,  in  order  to  suggest  some  expected  patterns  of  relation¬ 
ships  among  the  five  sets  of  variables  in  the  theoretical  framework,  a  brief 
review  of  research  will  be  presented. 
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II  THE  THEORETICAL  FRAMEWORK 

The  social  organization  has  been  defined  by  Pepinsky  (10, 
pp.  216  -  238)  as  follows* 

A  set  of  independent  and  dependent  variables  related  to  each  other 
with  their  inputs  and  outputs  —  that  establish  and  maintain  the 
organization  in  an  environment . 

In  other  words,  the  organization  depending  for  its  sustenance  upon  an 
external  society,  must  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  its  goal  achievement . 

Talcott  Parsons  has  established  the  same  kind  of  framework. (9,  pp  3  -  38) 

He  saw  four  levels  of  social  structure*  (1)  Primary  or  technical, 

(2)  Managerial,  (3)  Institutional,  and  (4)  Societal o  That  is,  a  given 
social  organization  (e.g.  a  school)  is  at  the  primary  level  of  social 
structure  inasmuch  as  it  must  meet  the  demands  of  society  at  large  and 
of  the  institution  of  education  as  a  whole,  if  it  is  to  operate  effect¬ 
ively.  Indeed,  its  very  existence  as  a  social  organization  depends  upon 
its  level  of  goal  achievement. 

Among  the  variables  which  might  affect  the  success  or  failure 
of  a  social  organization,  several  may  be  selected  for  close  examination. 

One  may  refer  to,  for  example,  the  "structure11  of  the  organization.  By 
“structure"  in  this  case  is  meant  the  persistent,  non-personal,  and 
planned  aspects  of  an  organization.  The  written  rules  which  supposedly 
determine  procedures,  the  job  descriptions,  and  the  charts  describing 
hierarchical  relationships  among  components  of  the  organization,  all 
exemplify  the  "structure"  as  defined  here. 

Other  variables  of  apparent  significance  includes  the  degree  of 
goal-attainment,  the  input  of  material  and  personal  resources,  and  character¬ 
istics  of  organization  members.  One  might  abstract  from  the  whole  complex 
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of  organizational  relationships,  a  schema  depicting  some  of  the  relation¬ 
ships  among  the  variables  referred  to  above. 

As  illustrated  in  Figure  1,  the  set  of  relationships  considered 
here  includes  five  variables?  (A)  Organizational  Structure,  (8)  Personnel, 
(C)  Productivity,  (D)  Input  Personal  Services,  and  (E)  Productivity 
Potential.  It  must  be  recognized  at  once  that  these  so-called  ,,variables,, 
are  in  fact  sets  of  simple  variables  with  their  own  complex  interrela¬ 
tionships.  However,  it  is  possible  to  define,  and  hence  limit,  the  sets 
of  simple  variables  involved  in  each  of  the  five  “variables*'  illustrated 
in  the  Schema. 

Organizational  Structure 

One  may  suggest  that  the  set  of  variables  describing  organiz¬ 
ational  structure  can  be  limited  to  include  one  particular  aspect  of 
structure  —  the  degree  of  bureaucratization  of  the  organization.  Indeed, 
an  empirical  measure  of  degrees  of  bureaucratization  would  seem  to  reflect 
the  formal,  persistent,  and  planned  aspects  of  organizations  subsumed 
under  the  definition  of  "strueture,,  referred  to  above. 

Personnel 

The  “personnel11  in  the  Schema  may  be  limited  to  include  the 
members  of  the  organization  considered  from  several  points  of  view.  First 
of  all,  the  individual  characteristics  of  members  such  ass  age,  sex,  pos¬ 
ition  in  the  organization,  and  personality  “type",  should  be  examined. 
Secondly,  the  individual  member's  perception  of  the  structure  of  his  own 
organization  seems  important,.  Finally,  the  relationships  between  personal 
characteristics  (individual  and  analytical)  and  other  sets  of  variables, 
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such  as  structure,  are  of  importance  in  the  schematic  framework  outlined 
1 

in  Figure  1 . 

The  content  of  the  other  sets  of  variables  included  in  the 
framework  (Productivity,  Input  Personal  Services,  and  Productivity 
Potential)  will  be  dependent  upon  the  type  of  organization  considered* 
Their  description  in  terms  of  one  specific  kind  of  organization  (i.e*  an 
Alberta  Public  or  Separate  School)  will  be  provided  in  a  later  section  of 
this  Chapter* 


The  Bureaucratic  Model 


In  order  to  provide  a  more  detailed  exposition  of  the  use  of 
the  term  "bureaucracy11  as  it  relates  to  the  structure  of  an  organization, 
it  seems  pertinent  to  discuss  some  of  the  literature  relevant  to  this 
concept. 


Max  Weber  (14,  pp*  18  -  27)  provided  the  classic  description  of 
the  bureaucratic  model*  For  Weber,  the  bureaucratic  organization  repres¬ 
ented  an  historically  necessary  and  logical  result  of  the  evolution  of 
social  organizations.  Efficiency  in  terms  of  productivity  and  input 
seemed  to  demand  the  characteristics  which  Weber  saw  as  common  to  all 
large  organizations*  He  perceived  (14,  p*  18  ff*)  that  all  bureaucracies 
will  more  or  less  exemplify  the  following  character! sties s  (l)  A  con¬ 
tinuous  organization  of  official  functions  bound  by  rules,  (2)  A  specified 


Individual  characteristics  are  as  the  name  suggests,  those  which 
describe  a  particular  individual  member*  Analytical  characteristics  refer 
to  those  obtained  by  mathematical  operations  upon  the  properties  describ¬ 
ing  individuals*  For  example,  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  the  average  age 
of  members,  the  range  in  educational  background,  etc*  A  full  discussion 
of  these  concepts  is  found  in  P»F.  Lazarsfeld  and  H*  Menzel,  "On  the 
Relationship  Between  Individual  and  Collective  Properties",  in  A.  Etzioni, 
Complex  Organizations,  A  Sociological  Reader*  (New  Yorks  Hoi t, Rinehart 
and  Wi nston,  196l)  pp*  422  -  440* 
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sphere  of  competence,  (3)  Hierarchical  organization  of  offices,  (4)  Rules 
which  regulate  the  conduct  of  an  office,  (5)  Administrators  are  separated 
from  owners  of  means  of  production,  (6)  Absence  of  appropriation  of  pos¬ 
ition  by  the  incumbent,  and  (7)  Rules  and  decisions  are  formulated  in 
wri ting. 

Weber  argued  as  follows  in  favor  of  bureaucratic  organization 
(14,  pp.  24  -  25)* 

For  bureaucratic  organization  is,  other  things  being  equal,  always 
from  a  formal,  technical  point  of  view,  the  most  rational  type. 

For  the  needs  of  mass  administration  today,  it  is  completely 
indispensable.  The  choice  is  only  that  between  bureaucracy  and 
dilletantism  in  the  field  of  administration. 

Other  Bureaucrati c  Models 

Weber's  major  interests  in  the  study  of  organizations  appear  to 
have  been  fours  (1)  To  identify  the  characteristics  of  an  entity  he 
labeled  "bureaucracy11,  (2)  To  describe  its  growth  and  the  reasons  for 
its  growth,  (3)  To  isolate  the  concomitant  social  changes,  (4)  To  dis¬ 
cover  the  consequences  of  bureaucratic  organization  for  the  achievement 
of  organizational  goals. 

More  recent  students  of  organizations  have  paid  increasing 
attention  to  the  "unanticipated  responses"  of  the  organization  members. 
Merton  (7),  Selznick  (12),  and  Gouldner  (2)  have  suggested  important  dys¬ 
functional  consequences  of  bureaucratic  organization.  The  opinions  of 
these  three  writers  bear  examination  at  this  point,  inasmuch  as  their 
approaches  serve  to  more  sharply  define  the  concepts  which  are  part  of 
the  basic  Weberian  model. 


The  Merton  model • 


Merton  is  concerned  with  dysfunctional 
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organizational  learning  i.e.  organization  members  generalize  a  response 
from  situations  where  the  response  is  appropriate,  to  similar  situations 
where  it  results  in  unanticipated  and  undesired  consequences.  When  a  demand 
for  control  is  made  by  the  top  hierarchy,  a  series  of  developments  occurs. 
The  demand  for  control  takes  the  form  of  an  increased  emphasis  on  the  rel¬ 
iability  of  behavior  within  the  organization.  Some  of  the  consequences 
ares(1)  Reduction  in  the  amount  of  personalized  relationships,  (2)  Inter¬ 
nalization  of  the  rules  of  the  organization,  (3)  Increased  use  of  categor¬ 
ization  as  a  decision-making  technique. 

The  result  is  rigidity  of  behavior,  increased  esprit  de  corps, 
increased  propensity  of  members  to  defend  each  other  against  outside 
pressures.  Rigidity  of  behavior  has,  in  turn,  three  main  consequences s 
(1)  Substantially  satisfies  the  original  demands  for  reliability,  (2) 
Increases  the  defensib 1 1 i ty  of  individual  actions,  and  (3)  Increases  the 
amount  of  difficulty  with  clients. 

A  diagrammatic  illustration  of  Merton's  line  of  reasoning  is 
provided  in  Figure  2. 

The  concept  of  "dysfunctional  organizational  learning11  used  by 
Merton  suggests  that  a  particular  type  of  organizational  structure  may  be 
either  functional  or  dysfunctional,  depending  on  the  situation  in  which 
the  organization  is  operating  at  a  given  time. 

If  the  organizational  planners  find  that  a  certain  structural 
pattern  is  useful  in  a  variety  of  situations,  they  may  continue  to  make 
use  of  this  pattern  in  other  situations  where  it  is,  in  fact,  dysfunctional. 
When  this  occurs,  "unanticipated  consequences"  may  result. 
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________  Unintended  Results 

Figure  2.  The  Merton  Model  of  Bureaucratic  Organization  (7,  pp.  56O  -  568) 

The  Selznick  model >  Where  Merton  emphasizes  rules  as  a  response 
to  the  demand  for  control,  Selznick  emphasizes  the  delegation  of  authority. 
As  Selznick  sees  it,  a  demand  for  control  by  the  top  produces  an  increased 
delegation  of  authority?  the  consequences  include?  (1)  An  increase  in  the 
amount  of  training  in  specialized  competences,  (2)  A  decrease  in  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  organizational  goals  and  achievement,  (3)  An  increase  in 
the  bifurcation  of  interests  among  the  subunits  in  the  organization.  This 
bifurcation  leads  to  increased  conflict  among  organizational  subunits,  and 
as  a  further  consequence  the  content  of  decisions  made  within  the  organiz¬ 
ation  depends  increasingly  upon  considerations  of  internal  strategy. 

The  struggle  for  internal  control  causes  greater  elaboration 
of  subunit  ideologies?  hence,  each  subunit  seeks  success  by  fitting  its 
policy  into  the  official  doctrine  of  the  large  organization  to  legiti¬ 
mize  its  demands.  Such  a  tactic  increases  the  internalization  of  sub- 
goals.  Also,  variations  in  the  operationa 1 i ty  of  organization  goals  affects 
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the  content  of  daily  decision.  Both  increases  and  decreases  in  goal 
achievement  cause  an  increase  in  delegation  of  authority. 

The  network  of  cause  and  effect  relationships  as  depicted  by 
Selznick  is  illustrated  in  Figure  3. 


Delegation  of  Authority  4 
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Figure  3*  The  Selznick  Model  of  Bureaucratic  Organization  (12) 
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The  Gouldner  Model .  Gouldner  attempts  to  show  how  a  control 
technique  designed  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  a  subsystem  disturbs 
the  equilibrium  of  a  larger  system  with  a  subsequent  feedback  to  the 
subsystem.  In  Figure  4,  the  Gouldner  Model  is  illustrated. 

The  use  of  general  and  impersonal  rules  is  part  of  the  res¬ 
ponse  to  the  demand  for  control  from  the  top  hierarchy.  One  consequence 
is  a  decrease  in  the  visibility  of  power  relations.  The  level  of  inter¬ 
personal  tension  is  affected  by  the  legitimacy  of  the  supervisory  role. 
Knowledge  about  minimum  acceptable  behavior  is  increased.  In  conjunction 
with  a  low  level  of  internalization  of  goals,  this  increases  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  goals  and  achievement.  An  increase  in  closeness  of  super¬ 
vision  is  demanded  by  the  hierarchy. 
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_______  Unintended  Results 

Figure  4,  The  Gouldner  Model  of  Bureaucratic  Organization  (2) 


Other  opinions  on  bureaucracy.  In  describing  the  structural- 


functional  characteristics  of  bureaucracies,  Hertzler  (4,  pp.  22  ff.)  lists 
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four*  (1)  The  bureaucracy  has  a  pyramidal  form.  Within  each  layer  of 
the  pyramid,  there  are  assigned  tasks,  rights,  privileges,  and  respons¬ 
ibilities,  (2)  The  administrative  necessities  (e.g.  exercise  of  authority), 
are  carried  out  by  a  "line"  organization,  (3)  Adequately  established  and 
rigorously  adhered-to  rules  and  regulations  are  necessary,  and  (4)  the 
bureaucracy  must  depersonalize  itself  with  respect  to  its  internal  and 
external  relations, 

Richard  Hall,  whose  empirical  study  of  “bureaucracies"  (3)  is 
described  elsewhere  in  this  study  has  summarized  the  views  of  a  number  of 
writers  as  to  the  ingredients  or  characteristics  of  the  ideal-type 
bureaucracy.  Upon  the  basis  of  this  summary  (Table  I)  Hall  suggested  that 
the  essential  characteristics  of  a  bureaucratic  organization  are  six  in 
number.  It  is  fairly  clear  that  the  six  characteristics  selected  by  Hall 
do  indeed  represent  the  main  features  indentified  by  the  writers  mentioned 
above  and  by  the  various  writers  listed  in  Hall’s  summary. 

One  may  properly  question  this  particular  approach  to  theory 
building  in  that  Hall  did  not  attempt  to  go  beyond  the  "dimensions"  which 
he  had  found  in  the  literature.  Exclusive  reliance  upon  these  sources 
may  have  caused  the  omission  of  other  important  dimensions  which  are  des¬ 
criptive  of  actual  organizations.  However,  as  a  summary  of  the  views 
most  widely  accepted  by  students  of  organization,  the  six  characteristics 
used  by  Hall  seem  to  constitute  a  reasonably  adequate  framework  within 
which  organizations  may  be  examined. 
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TABLE  I 

SUMMARY  OF  BUREAUCRATIC  DIMENSIONS  DISCUSSED  BY  VARIOUS  WRITERS1 


Dimensions  of  Bureaucracy 


Authors 

2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9 


Hierarchy  of  Authority 
Division  of  Labor 
Technical  Competence 
Procedural  Specification 
Behavioral  Rules 
Limited  Authority 
Differential  Rewards 
Formality  of  Interaction 
D1 scretlon 

Administrators  separate  from 
Owners 

Emphasis  on  Written  Communications 
Rational  Discipline 


x  x 

X  X 

X  X 

X  X 

X  X 

X 
X 

X 


X  X 

X  X 

X  X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 


X  X 

X  X 

X 
X 

X  X 


X  X 

X 
X 
X 

X  X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 


List  of  Authorss 


1  o  Weber 
2o  Friedrich 
3«  Merton 
4»  Udy 
So  Heady 
60  Parsons 
7c  Berger 
8<,  Michels 
9o  Dimock 


Adapted  from  RoH*  Hall,  MAn  Empirical  Study  of  Bureaucratic  Dimensions 
and  Their  Relation  to  Other  Organizational  Characteri sties*'  (Unpublished 
Ph»  D,  dissertation,  The  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  1961)  p<>  7° 
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The  six  bureaucratic  characteristics,  or  as  Hall  called  them, 
the  six  dimensions  of  bureaucracy,  ares  (1)  Hierarchy  of  authority, 

(2)  Division  of  labor,  (3)  Behavioral  rules,  (4)  A  system  of  procedures, 

(5)  Impersonality,  and  (6)  An  emphasis  on  competence.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  study,  these  six  dimensions  or  variables  constituting  a  des¬ 
cription  of  the  bureaucratic  organization  will  be  used.  That  is,  when 
'‘bureaucratization11  or  "organizational  structure"  are  referred  to  within 
the  context  of  the  theoretical  schema  outlined  earlier,  the  six  features 
selected  by  Hall  will  provide  the  empirical  basis  for  estimating  degrees 
or  level  of  bureaucratization,  and  will  therefore  provide  a  measure  of 
organizational  structure. 

Organization  Personnel 

In  order  to  describe  the  set  of  variables  comprising  the 
"personnel"  sector  of  the  theory  basic  to  this  study,  six  individual 
characteristics  seem  to  be  important.  These  includes  age,  sex,  educational 
background  and  experience,  personality  type,  position  in  the  organization, 
and  perception  of  bureaucratization.  The  last  three  characteristics  appear 
to  be  most  appropriate  for  consideration  in  terms  of  the  theoretical  frame¬ 
work  adopted  earlier.  Age  and  sex  of  members  may  be  expected  to  be  rel¬ 
ated  in  some  way  to  the  last  three  characteristics  listed,  especially  to 
the  personality  type  of  the  individual. 

Moreover,  as  will  be  seen  later  in  this  study,  educational  back¬ 
ground  and  experience  may  be  treated  as  components  of  an  Index  of  Personal 
Services  rather  than  as  individual  characteristics  of  members.  However, 
it  is  possible  that  the  education  and  experience  variable  will  be  related 
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to  individual  perception  of  bureaucratization. 

Therefore,  the  emphasis  in  this  consideration  of  Personnel  will 
be  placed  on  the  position  occupied  by  an  organization  member,  the  indi¬ 
cated  personality  type  of  the  member,  and  the  individual's  perception  of 
bureaucrati zati on. 

It  has  been  fairly  well  established  that  the  attitudes  of  role 
incumbents  are  affected  by  the  roles  or  positions  they  fill.  (6,  pp.  264  -  279) 
An  empirical  study  of  the  effects  of  a  change  in  organizational  role,  upon 
an  individual's  attitudes  indicated  significant  changes  in  attitudes  toward 
management,  trade  unions,  and  organizational  relationships  after  the  indi¬ 
vidual  had  been  promoted  from  the  assembly  line  type  of  position  to  a 
supervisory  position.  A  follow-up  study,  after  some  of  the  persons  had 
returned  to  their  original  positions,  indicated  a  concomitant  shift  in 
attitudes.  That  is,  the  attitudes  were  not  "internalized",  but  seemed 
to  be  grossly  affected  by  the  individual's  current  pos i t i on  in  the  organ¬ 
ization. 

In  Hall's  study  of  bureaucratization  (3),  significant  differences 
between  superiors  and  subordinates  were  found  when  these  position  holders 
were  compared  on  the  basis  of  their  perception  of  bureaucratization. 

The  indications  are  therefore,  that  one's  position  in  an  organ¬ 
ization  may  be  a  significant  determinant  of  his  attitude  towards,  and  his 
perception  of  organizational  structure.  This  line  of  reasoning  in  no  way 
runs  counter  to  the  possibility  that  a  person's  estimates  and  perceptions 
of  structure  are  in  part  the  result  of  interaction  between  favorable  and 
unfavorable  attitudes  towards  structural  models  of  a  particular  type 
(e.g.,  bureaucracy),  or  toward  the  organization  itself. 
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The  "indicated  personality  type"  provides  measures  of  an 
individual's  preference  along  each  of  four  sub-scales.  Insofar  as  these 
"preferences"  or  sub-variables  are  related  to  organizational  structure 
itself,  and  to  an  individual's  perception  of  structure,  this  set  of  var¬ 
iables  constitutes  an  important  element  of  the  theoretical  framework. 

Finally,  the  individual's  perception  of  bureaucratization 
embodies  his  judgment  of  the  organization  along  each  of  the  six  dimensions 
listed  by  Hall.  While  this  "perception"  is  an  individual  characteristic 
of  the  perceiving  member,  it  also  contributed  to  a  measure  of  the  degree 
to  which  the  organization  itself  is  bureaucratized.  Therefore,  this 
sub-set  of  variables  is  dual-purpose  in  that  it  identifies  individual 
properties  when  looked  at  from  one  point  of  view,  and  also  provides 
organizational  properties  when  looked  at  from  another  viewpoint. 

Producti vi ty 

In  any  organization  it  is  difficult*  if  not  impossible,  to  single 
out  any  one  criterion  of  successful  productivity.  Even  in  a  one-product 
industry,  there  are  difficulties  in  evaluating  productivity  in  terms  of 
mechanical  and  human  efficiency.  "Productivity"  in  fact  may  be  regarded 
as  a  synonym  for  "efficient  productivity"  wherein  cost  of  input  resources, 
use  of  capital  equipment,  and  personal  resources  input  are  all  considered. 
When  one  attempts  to  estimate  the  productivity  of  an  organization  such  as 
a  school,  a  number  of  philosophical  and  methodological  problems  arise.  For 

2The  personality  type  was  examined  by  means  of  the  Myers-Briggs  Type 
Indicator  or  MBTI,  which  is  described  in  the  section  of  this  study,  on 
"Instrumental  on". 
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instance,  there  is  little  reason  to  suggest  that  academic  achievement  on 
external  examinations  is  the  sole  acceptable  measure  of  productivity. 

There  are  many  goals,  outcomes,  or  products  which  are  seen  as  desirable 
for  the  schools  of  Alberta,  or  for  any  other  of  the  Canadian  school  systems. 
Just  how  well  examinations  such  as  the  Alberta  Grade  Nine  examinations 
indicate  the  kind  of  productivity  which  might  satisfy  all  sectors  of  the 
school's  clientele,  is  at  the  moment  an  open  question. 

However,  a  Productivity  Index  based  upon  the  single-product 
criterion  provided  by  Alberta  Department  of  Education  Grade  IX  Examina¬ 
tions,  was  selected  for  use  in  the  examination  of  the  Productivity  var¬ 
iable  in  the  schema  of  Figure  1.  There  is  some  support  for  this  approach 
in  the  fairly  wide  acceptance  of  the  notion  that  academic  skills  and 
knowledge  do  constitute  at  least  one  important  aspect  of  a  school's  goal- 
attainment.  (1) 

Input  of  Persona  1  Servi ces  and  Productivi ty  Potentia 1 

In  a  general  way,  any  organization  must  have  an  input  of  per¬ 
sonal  and  material  resources.  From  among  the  many  elements  constituting 
this  set  of  inputs,  one  may  select  the  personal  services,  in  terms  of 
salaries  paid  to  members,  and  the  producti ti vi ty  potential  in  terms  of 
the  raw  material  used. 

For  a  specific  organization,  in  this  case,  an  Alberta  school, 
an  Index  of  Personal  Services  based  upon  salaries  paid  to  teachers  and 
administrators  can  be  derived.  It  provides  an  indicator  of  the  extent 
to  which  resources  of  personnel  are  allocated  to  the  organization  by 
society  at  large.  Again,  in  the  case  of  a  school  organization,  the 
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"raw  materials*1  are  the  pupils  with  their  individual  capabilities  and 
potentialities.  Once  again,  the  problem  of  limiting  this  sub-set  of 
variables  becomes  a  fairly  difficult  one.  Fortunately,  once  the  Grade  IX 
Examination  scores  were  accepted  as  a  criterion  measure,  it  became  pos¬ 
sible  to  select  a  measure  of  productivity  potential  which  was  relevant 
to  academic  achievement.  One  such  measure  (the  SCAT  score)  is  described 
elsewhere  in  this  study. 

Summary  of  Secti on  I_ 

A  theoretical  framework  for  the  study  of  an  organization  as 
it  maintains  itself  in  its  environment,  has  been  described.  The  five 
components  or  sets  of  variables  comprising  the  theoretical  framework 
have  been  examined  and  to  some  extent,  delimited.  In  each  case,  a  set 
of  empirically  observable  and  measurable  variables  has  been  derived  and 
at  least  partially  justified. 

For  operational  purposes,  the  five  sets  of  variables  used  in 
the  application  of  the  theoretical  framework  to  Alberta  schools,  were 
as  follows?  (A)  Organizational  structure?  Six  variables  descriptive  of 
bureaucratization  in  terms  of  a  Weberian  model,  (B)  Personnel:  Six  var¬ 
iables  descriptive  of  individual  members  of  an  organization,  (C)  Product¬ 
ivity?  One  variable  indicating  achievement  on  external  examinations  at 
the  Grade  Nine  level,  (0)  Input  of  Personal  Services?  One  variable  indi¬ 
cating  relative  expenditures  for  personal  services  of  professional 
employees  of  schools,  and  (E)  Productivity  Potential:  One  variable  indi¬ 
cating  capacity  or  readiness  of  school  pupils  for  academic  achievement. 

Having  defined  in  general  terms  the  components  of  a  basic 
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theoretical  framework,  it  now  becomes  possible  to  suggest  some  of  the 
relationships  which  exist  among  these  components.)  The  relationships 
explored  in  the  study  were  formulated  as  explicit  hypotheses  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  research  design.  At  this  point,  however,  certain  propositions  may 
be  offered  as  descriptive  of  the  theoretical  framework. 

Since  the  central  focus  in  the  study  was  placed  upon  the  inter¬ 
action  between  individual  characteristics  and  organizational  structure, 
this  part  of  the  framework  will  be  examined  first.  The  underlying  notion 
is  that  there  is  an  actual  or  ‘'objective11  level  of  bureaucratization 
for  any  organization.  This  level  of  bureaucratization  is  an  ideal  con¬ 
struct  in  the  sense  that  accurate  measurement  of  it  is  difficult.  When 
individual  members  were  asked  to  rate  their  organizations  as  to  level  of 
bureaucratization,  several  sources  of  error  were  perhaps  operating. 
However,  one  may  suggest  that  there  was  a  high  level  of  communal ity 
among  the  perceptions  of  individuals.  In  spite  of  individual  differ¬ 
ences  in  organizational  role,  personality  type,  etc.,  an  acceptable 
degree  of  consensus  was  reached.  To  have  expected  no  agreement  as  to 
the  level  of  bureaucratization  would  have  been  to  deny  that  organizations 
exhibit  the  characteristics  embodied  in  the  concept  "bureaucracy",  or 
that  individual  members'  perceptions  of  their  organizations  are  at  least 
approximations  of  reality. 

To  state  this  notion  in  statistical  terms,  one  can  say  that  the 
"within  school"  variance  in  perception  did  not  exceed  reasonable  limits. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  hypotheses  embodied  in  the  theory  used  here,  sug¬ 
gested  that  there  would  be  some  variation  in  perception  among  individuals. 
The  object  of  one  part  of  the  study  was  to  determine  the  sources  of  this 
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within  school  variance,  and  hence  explain  it.  It  was  hypothesized  that 
a  portion  of  this  variance  is  attributable  to  differences  in  personality 
type*  that  another  portion  may  be  attributable  to  differences  in  organ¬ 
izational  role,  et  cetera* 

To  put  it  another  way,  if  in  a  given  organization,  there  was 
perfect  and  complete  agreement  among  all  members  as  to  bureaucratization 
along  each  of  six  dimensions,  then  no  hypotheses  concerning  relationships 
between  perception  and  the  other  variables  would  be  likely  to  gain 
support.  To  the  extent  that  there  was  variance  in  perception,  the  sources 
of  this  variance  may  be  analysed, 

A  further  relationship  between  structure  and  personnel  is 
implicit  in  the  framework.  That  is,  it  may  be  argued  that  an  organiz¬ 
ation  of  a  given  level  of  bureaucratization  will  tend  to  attract,  retain, 
and  •‘socialize**  members  of  a  particular  sort.  When  Presthus  refers  to  a 
'•bureaucrati c  individual**  (11),  he  may  really  be  saying  that  a  bureau¬ 
cracy  will  usually  be  staffed  by  people  of  a  special  type,  namely 
“bureaucrats*1. 

As  far  as  the  socialization  process  is  concerned,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  as  an  individual  is  “ini tiated"  into  the  rules  and  traditions 
governing  his  organization,  he  will  usually  tend  to  accept  them  as  rules 
of  behavior  for  himself.  He  will  gradually  learn  how  to  interpret  the 
various  cues  that  are  presented  to  him  in  the  organizational  setting, 
and  as  these  become  clarified,  it  is  possible  that  his  personality  type 
preferences  will  be  modified.  The  basic  Jungian  theory  provides  for 
modifications  of  this  sort  even  though  the  basic  tendencies  are  sup¬ 
posedly  acquired  during  childhood  and  adolescence.  That  is,  the 
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socialization  which  takes  place  as  a  person  becomes  oriented  in  the 
organizational  setting,  is  but  an  additional  phase  in  a  series  of  soc¬ 
ializing  experiences  from  childhood  to  adult  maturity.  In  effect,  this 
part  of  the  theoretical  framework  suggests  that  a  bureaucratic  organiz¬ 
ation  will  bring  out  "latent*1  personal  tendencies  which  are  complement¬ 
ary  to  such  an  organizational  structure. 

If  an  individual  does  not  accept  the  organizational  mores  as 
his  own,  or  if  his  personality  type  and  the  organizational  structure  are 
not  complementary,  then  the  likelihood  of  his  leaving  the  organization 
will  increase. 

To  sum  up  the  central  part  of  the  theory,  it  is  suggested  that 
individual  perceptions  of  bureaucratization  vary  in  a  manner  that  rel¬ 
ates  to  personality  type,  position  in  the  organization,  and  other  indi¬ 
vidual  characteristics.  In  spite  of  this  variance,  there  is  a  "residue" 
of  agreement  among  the  individuals.  This  makes  it  possible  to  assert 
that  a  given  organization  is  "high"  or  "low"  on  the  bureaucratization 
scale.  In  addition  to  these  relationships,  organizations  of  a  part¬ 
icular  type  (in  terms  of  level  of  bureaucratization)  are  peopled  by 
individuals  with  modal  personality  characteristics. 

The  other  variables  in  the  framework  were  included  as  partial 
indicators  of  input  and  output.  While  no  attempt  was  made  in  this  study 
to  use  the  methodology  of  systems  analysis  as  such,  it  is  believed  that 
inclusion  of  input  and  output  variables  in  the  basic  framework  has  been 
useful.  For  example,  the  inclusion  of  a  productivity  variable  becomes 
important  when  one  wishes  to  establish  how  effective  a  particular  kind 
of  organizational  structure  will  be.  That  is,  the  study  attempted  to 
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determine  whether  bureaucracy  is  functional  (in  Merton's  sense  of  the 
term)  as  a  model  for  school  organization.  While  there  are  philosophical 
and  methodological  problems  here,  the  basic  notion  of  a  relationship 
between  structure  and  productivity  was  believed  to  be  a  sound  one. 

The  two  input  variables  used  in  the  theory  have  been  selected 
with  a  fairly  specific  kind  of  organization  in  mind.  This  of  course 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  theoretical  framework  is,  at  best,  a 
"middle-range"  theory.  It  does  possess  a  degree  of  generality  in  that 
it  applies  to  a  variety  of  organizations.  Its  specificity  is  evident 
when  one  realizes  that  the  two  selected  input  variables  are  indeed  sel¬ 
ected  from  among  many  kinds  of  input  variables. 

The  rationale  for  the  selection  of  these  variables  (Personal 
Services  Input  and  Productivity  Potential)  is  as  follows*  In  an  organ¬ 
ization  where  members  receive  salaries  based  upon  training  and  previous 
experience,  it  may  be  possible  to  argue  that  there  is  a  relationship 
between  a  measure  of  average  salary  and  the  contribution  to  the  organ¬ 
ization  which  individual  members  can  make.  It  is  of  course  recognized 
that  salaries  of  members  of  any  organization,  such  as  an  Alberta  school, 
are  partially  determined  by  such  factors  as  economic  prosperity  of  the 
community,  willingness  to  allocate  resources  to  public  areas  of  expen¬ 
diture,  attitude  toward  education, etc.  When  one  remembers  that  members 
of  a  school  staff  are  all  technicians  working  in  the  "production"  area 
of  the  school  enterprise,  the  relevance  of  Personal  Services  Input  to 
Productivity  seems  to  be  indicated,,  In  the  study,  the  Personal  Services 
Input  was  used  as  one  predictor  of  productivity.  This  made  it  possible 
to  examine  the  effect  of  "quality"  of  teaching  staffs. 
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Finally,  the  Productivity  Potential  or  natural  resources,  or 
raw  materials  fed  into  an  organization  may  have  had  an  effect  upon  qual¬ 
ity  of  output.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  basic  theory  as  descriptive 
of  a  variety  of  organizations,  any  goal-oriented  organization  must 
depend  upon  the  external  society  for  its  resources.  A  smelting  plant, 
for  example,  can  produce  only  small  amounts  of  metal  from  a  fairly  large 
amount  of  low-grade  ore.  An  automobile  assembly  plant  will  not  achieve 
high  production  levels  if  the  components  supplied  to  it  are  of  poor 
quality.  In  a  similar  way,  educational  organizations  can  produce,  in 
terms  of  examination  scores,  only  insofar  as  “quality11  students  enter 
the  organization.  Although  scholastic  ability,  as  measured  by  a  par¬ 
ticular  test,  is  but  one  indicator  of  pupil  quality,  it  is  a  highly 
relevant  indicator  when  one  specifies  that  achievement  on  written  exam¬ 
inations  is  to  be  the  indicator  of  productivity. 

To  sum  up  once  more,  the  basic  theoretical  framework  suggests 
that  an  organization  takes  in  contributions  of  personal  services  and  raw 
materials,  processes  these,  and  outputs  a  product.  The  organization 
itself,  when  considered  apart  from  input  and  output,  was  examined  as 
a  “structure"  which  has  a  kind  of  independent  reality  of  its  own.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  the  organization  is  a  mechanical,  rigid  model $  but 
it  seems  evident  that  some  aspects  of  an  organization  do  possess  this 
planned,  mechanistic  nature. 

When  one  decides  for  example,  that  every  school  in  Alberta 
with  eight  or  more  teachers  will  have  a  Principal,  Vice-principal  and 
Teachers,  there  is  brought  into  being  a  "structure"  which  is  independent 
of  the  persons  who  will  occupy  these  positions.  In  addition,  it  is 
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quite  possible  that  unplanned  characteristics  of  organizational  structure 
become  as  permanent  and  rigid  as  those  called  forth  by  legal  decree. 

Besides  this  organizational  structural  entity,  the  membership 
of  the  organization  is  a  central  component  of  the  basic  theory.  In 
the  methodological  approach  used,  modality  of  personnel  in  different 
organizations,  and  perceptions  of  organizational  structure  were  selected 
for  study. 


III.  BASIC  PERSONALITY  THEORY 

Junqian  Persona  1 i ty  Type  Theory 

According  to  Jung  (5)  the  total  personality  consists  of  a 
number  of  separate  but  interacting  systems?  the  ego,  the  personal  unconscious 
and  its  complexes,  the  collective  unconscious  and  its  archetypes,  the  per¬ 
sona,  the  anima  or  animus,  and  the  shadow. 

There  are  ^atti tudes**  of  introversion  and  extraversion.  In 
addition,  there  are  "functions11  of  thinking,  feeling,  sensing,  and 
i ntui ting. 


Def ini tion  of  Junqian  terms .  The  ego  is  the  conscious  mind. 

It  is  made  up  of  conscious  perceptions,  memories,  thoughts,  and  feelings. 
The  persona  1  unconscious  is  a  region  adjoining  the  ego,  composed  of  the 
experiences  that  were  once  conscious  but  which  have  been  repressed,  for¬ 
gotten,  or  ignored,  and  of  so-called  “weak11  experiences  which  had  little 
initial  impact  upon  the  person.  Complexes  are  organized  groups  or  con¬ 
stellations  of  feelings,  thoughts,  perceptions,  and  memories.  The 
col lective  unconscious  is  a  repository  of  latent  memory  traces;  it 
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includes  archetypes*  Archetypes  are  dominant  behavior  patterns  which 
have  become  universal  thought  forms*  The  persona  is  a  mask  or  role, 
i*e*,  the  "public  personality".  The  shadow  consists  of  the  animal 
instincts  inherent  in  the  personality.  The  anima  and  animus  are  the 
feminine  and  masculine  archetypes  respectively,  Atti tudes  are  the 
major  orientations  of  the  personality!  while  the  functions  are  funda¬ 
mental  psychological  operations.  The  attitude  of  extraversion  orients 
the  person  toward  the  exterior,  objective  world.  Introversion  is  an 
orientation  toward  the  inner,  subjective  world* 

The  function  of  thinking  is  ideational  and  intellectual}  man 
tries  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  world  and  of  himself*  Feel  1 nq 
is  the  value  function}  the  value  of  things  with  reference  to  the  subject 
is  stressed}  man's  subjective  experience  of  pleasure  and  pain  depends 
upon  feeling.  Sensing  is  the  perceptual  or  reality  function}  it  yields 
concrete  facts  or  representations  of  the  world*  Intui ti on  is  percep¬ 
tion  by  way  of  unconscious  processes  and  subliminal  contents. 

The  Myers-Bri qqs  Adaptation  of  the  Junqian  Typology 

Basic  differences  in  mental  functioning  are  dependent  upon  the 
way  that  people  use  perception  and  judgment*  Perception  includes  the 
processes  of  becoming  aware  of  things,  or  people,  or  events,  or  ideas. 
Judgment  includes  the  processes  of  coming-to-concl usions  about  what  has 
been  perceived. 

Within  the  perceptive  processes  a  further  distinction  can  be 
drawn  between  sensing  and  intuiting.  In  the  same  way,  the  judgmental 
processes  can  be  separated  into  thinking  and  feeling.  Therefore  the 
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complete  conceptual  framework  founded  on  Jungian  theory  can  be  summarized 
as  follows. 

An  Individual  person  will  tend  to  emphasize  either  the  judgmental 
or  perceptive  processes#  Associated  with  one  or  the  other  emphasis  or 
preference  will  be  a  preference  for  sensing  or  intuiting,  thinking  or  feel¬ 
ing*  Finally,  he  will  possess  introverted  or  extraverted  tendencies* 

It  should  be  pointed  out  here,  that  this  part  of  the  Jungian 
theory  is  based  upon  the  notion  that  a  person  prefers  or  emphasizes  one 
or  the  other  attitude  or  function.  The  preferred  attitude  or  function 
is  said  to  be  dominant,  while  its  polar  opposite  is  not  emphasized. 

Moreover  if  a  person  is  to  behave  effectively,  he  must  develop  '’auxiliary" 
processes.  For  instance,  if  his  dominant  process  is  judging,  then  his 
auxiliary  process  will  be  perceptive.  That  is  to  say,  if  a  person  relies 
heavily  on  judgment  (which  in  turn  suggests  a  reliance  on  thinking  and 
feeling),  he  will  use  sensing  or  intuition  as  auxiliary  processes. 

Examining  the  complete  schema  of  preference  types,  it  can  be 
argued  that  there  are  sixteen  possible  combinations  of  preferences  or 
emphases.  These  are  listed  in  Appendix  A,  with  descriptions  of  traits 
believed  to  be  associated  with  the  given  combination  of  preferences. 

If  one  examines  the  types,  it  becomes  apparent  that  no  com¬ 
plete  categorization  of  human  beings  can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  only 
sixteen  types.  However,  if  one  takes  into  account  the  limitation  of 
the  Jungian  analysis  to  two  basic  aspects  of  personality,  (i.e.,  the  inner 
vs.  outer  orientation,  and  the  mode  of  mental  operation),  the  schema  may 
be  accepted.  That  is,  the  typology  suggested  by  Jung  and  adapted  by 
Myers  and  Briggs,  will,  within  limits,  provide  a  basis  for  categorizing 
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personality  type  preferences,  A  discussion  of  the  instrument  used  in 
this  categorization  is  provided  in  the  appropriate  section  of  this  study. 

IV.  RELATED  RESEARCH 


The  von  Fanqe  Study 

In  a  study  completed  in  1961  (13)>  von  Fange  applied  the  Myers- 
B r i ggs  Type  Indicator  to  a  sample  of  1,084  education  students,  teachers, 
and  administrators.  Some  of  his  findings  provided  useful  leads  for  the 
research  design  described  here.  For  example,  von  Fange  found  that  all 
sample  populations  were  significantly  different,  in  distribution  of  per¬ 
sonality  types,  from  the  general  population.  His  hypothesis  that  a 
pyramidal  differentiation  in  personality  type  occurs  as  one  moves  from 
a  consideration  of  the  general  population,  to  teachers,  principals,  and 
superintendents,  was  partially  supported.  In  other  words,  there  are 
modal  personality  types  characteristic  of  the  various  groups  studied,  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  selectivity  which  progressively  narrows  the 
range  of  personality  types  found  at  different  levels  in  the  hierarchy. 

This  latter  indication  relates  to  the  notion  that  not  only 
different  positions  in  the  over-all  hierarchy  of  educational  roles  will 
call  for  different  personality  types;  but  that  different  kinds  of  organ¬ 
izations  will  tend  to  selectively  attract  and  retain  modal  types.  (13>  P»  2) 
Von  Fange  suggests  thats  ”...  situations  may  be  analysed  as  best  suited 
to  one  or  more  personality  patterns.  At  the  same  time,  individuals  may 
be  tested  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  are  likely  to  fit  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  given  situation.1' 


In  this  instance,  von  Fange  was  referring  to  his  attempt  to 
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bridge  the  si tuati onist-trai ts  gap  in  the  study  of  leadership.  It  seems 
plausible  to  extend  this  concept  to  include  all  members  of  an  organiz¬ 
ation,  inasmuch  as  the  organization  involves  personalities  in  a  variety 
of  situations. 

The  study  also  disclosed  significant  relationships  between 
personality  type  and  teacher  satisfaction.  That  is,  the  problem  of 
teacher  attitude  towards  certain  aspects  of  the  school  organization 
cannot  be  considered  without  reference  to  the  personalities  of  the  teachers 
themselves.  Again,  one  may  suggest  that  in  an  attempt  to  examine  staff 
members'  perceptions  of  bureaucratization,  no  analysis  can  be  successful 
unless  personality  variables  are  considered. 

From  the  standpoint  of  data  analysis,  it  may  be  useful  to  note 
that  von  Fange  found  that  the  number  of  personality  types  in  the  teacher 
population  was  restricted.  For  this  reason,  it  became  necessary  to 
reduce  the  sixteen  basic  type  combinations  (Appendix  A)  to  eight  types 
(four  attitudes  and  four  functions).  One  may  expect  that  the  same  kind 
of  reduction  in  the  number  of  categories  or  profiles  will  become  neces¬ 
sary  in  any  study  of  a  selected  occupational  group. 

The  Ha  1 1  Study 

The  central  piece  of  research  around  which  this  study  was  built, 
was  reported  by  Richard  H.  Hall  in  1961  (3)»  As  Hall  hiniself  put  the 
problems  "An  attempt  must  be  made  to  delineate  more  accurately,  aspects 
of  organizational  structure  which  would  contribute  to  its  being  labeled 
as  bureaucratic."  (3,  p.  1)  Three  major  questions  formed  the  basis  for 
Hall's  researchs  (1)  What  are  the  major  dimensions  or  attributes  of 
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bureaucratic  organization?  (2)  Can  these  major  dimensions  be  quantitat¬ 
ively  measured?  (3)  To  what  degree  are  the  dimensions  present  in  social 
organizations,  and,  is  each  of  the  dimensions  present  to  the  same  degree 
in  the  same  organization? 

In  order  to  obtain  a  suitable  selection  of  dimensions,  Hall 
surveyed  the  literature  on  bureaucracy*  He  summarized  his  findings  in 
tabular  form*  (See  Table  I,  p.  14),  On  the  basis  of  the  particular 
dimensions  discussed  by  each  of  the  major  writers  in  the  field,  Hall  was 
able  to  derive  a  composite  picture  of  the  characteristics  of  the  ideal- 
type  bureaucratic  organization.  Then,  using  the  frequencies  established 
in  the  summary.  Hall  chose  six  dimensions  which  were  most  often  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  literature.  As  described  earlier  in  this  study,  these 
dimensions  ares 

I.  Hierarchy  of  Authority 
II.  Division  of  Labor 
III,  Rules  for  Incumbents 
IV.  Procedural  Specification 

V.  Impersonality 
VI o  Technical  Competency 

The  information  relevant  to  the  reliability  and  validity  of 
the  instrument  which  Hall  constructed,  is  provided  in  the  appropriate 
section  of  this  study.  However,  Hall's  major  findings  provided  some 
rather  promising  pointers  toward  research  using  his  Orqani zati ona 1 
Inventory. 

The  Inventory  in  its  final  form  consists  of  six  sub-scales  of 
ten  items  each  (except  Scale  I  which  has  twelve  items).  When  applied  to 
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twenty-one  governmental  and  commercial  organizations,  the  following 
findings  were  made? 

(1)  Bureaucratization  exists  on  continua  along  the  six  dimen¬ 
sions*  That  is,  an  organization  which  is  "bureaucratic"  along  one  or 
more  dimensions  is  not  necessarily  ‘'bureaucratic"  along  all  six  dimen¬ 
sions. 

(2)  When  scores  across  the  six  dimensions  were  intercorrelated, 
it  was  found  that  in  no  case  did  the  interscale  correlation  account  for 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  variance.  That  is,  the  six  scales  were  not 
completely  independent.  Nevertheless,  each  of  the  scales  was  clearly 
measuring  a  different  aspect  of  organizational  structure. 

(3)  When  organizations  were  ranked  as  to  age  and  size,  no 
significant  relationships  with  degree  of  bureaucratization  were  found. 

That  is,  a  large  organization  was  not  necessarily  more  or  les  bureau¬ 
cratic  than  a  small  one.  However,  there  was  some  indication  (not  stat¬ 
istically  significant)  that  at  different  stages  in  an  organization's  life, 
there  might  be  reason  to  suggest  that  a  modal  organizational  profile 
exists. 

(4)  When  sales  departments  from  the  commercial  organizations 
were  compared  with  a  pool  of  all  other  departments,  it  was  found  that  the 
sales  departments  were  significantly  less  bureaucratic.  Hall  suggests 
that  because  the  sales  departments  work  with  people  rather  than  things, 
there  is  a  tendency  for  them  to  be  less  rigid  and  impersonal. 

(5)  Executive  and  non-executive  personnel  differed  significantly 
in  their  perceptions  of  bureaucratization  of  their  own  organization.  The 
executive  persons  saw  their  organization  as  being  less  bureaucratic 
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along  the  dimensions  of  hierarchical  structure,  impersonality,  behavioral 
rules  and  job  specialization*,  They  also  saw  an  emphasis  on  competency 
in  their  organizations. 

(6)  No  significant  relationships  between  the  variables  of 
age,  sex,  length  of  service,  or  educational  level  and  the  criterion  of 
perception  of  bureaucratization  were  found.  Hall  makes  this  observation. 
"Perception  is  almost  certainly  affected  by  factors  other  than  hierar¬ 
chical  level.  Search  for  other  factors  affecting  perception  of  organ¬ 
izational  structure  seems  worthwhile."  (3,  p.  49) 

In  summary,  Hall's  research  indicates  at  least  three  signif¬ 
icant  things?  (1)  His  Organizational  Inventory  is  a  useful  device  for 
measuring  bureaucratic  aspects  of  organizational  structure,  (2)  There  is 
a  need  for  application  of  the  Inventory  to  types  of  organizations  other 
than  the  commercial  and  government  types  which  Hall  examined,  and 
(3)  Factors  affecting  perception  of  bureaucratization  seem  to  merit 
closer  examination. 

V.  DEFINITIONS3 

Perceived  degree  of  bureaucratization.  An  individual  staff 
member's  estimate  of  the  degree  to  which  the  six-dimensional  bureau¬ 
cratic  model  and  his  school  organization  are  congruent. 

Total  bureaucratization.  An  over-all  measure  of  the  degree  of 

^Many  of  the  technical  terms  used  in  this  study  are  defined  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  appropriate  theoretical  or  methodological  discussions. 
Included  in  this  section  are  several  terms  which  are  not  fully  defined 
elsewhere  in  the  study. 
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bureaucratization  of  a  school  organization,  based  upon  estimates  of  cen¬ 
tral  tendencies  in  matrices  of  staff  members'  scores* 

Organ i zationa 1  prof i 1e.  A  graphic  presentation  of  the  total 
bureaucratization  scores  for  a  school  on  each  of  the  six  sub-scales* 

Index  of  Input  Persona  1  Services*  It  was  derived  by  finding 
the  mean  salary  for  each  school*  An  alternative  form  is  based  on  the 
mean  years  of  teacher  education* 

Index  of  Producti vl ty*  This  index  was  derived  by  removing 
from  the  mean  Grade  IX  achievement  scores  for  each  school,  the  portion 
attributable  to  SCAT  performance* 

Modal  Personality  Type(s)*  The  personality  type  conf iguration(s ) 
which  is  (are)  most  frequently  observed  in  an  individual  school  organiz¬ 
ation  * 

Basi c  Theoreti ca 1  Framework*  In  this  study,  this  term  refers 
to  the  framework  comprising  the  five  sets  of  variables?  (A)  Organiz¬ 
ational  structure,  (B )  Personnel,  (C)  Productivity,  (D)  Input  personal 
services,  and  (E)  Productivity  potential,  and  the  relations  hypothesized 
among  these  variables* 

Personal i ty  Type  or  Preference  Type*  This  refers  to  any  of 
the  theoretical  personality  structure  patterns  as  indicated  by  the 
MBTI  * 

Alberta  Junior  High  Schools*  This  term  refers  to  Alberta  Public 
or  Separate  schools  where  Grade  IX  is  the  highest  grade  taught,  and  where 
there  are  at  least  five  full-time  staff  members. 

Staff  member.  This  refers  to  a  full-time,  professional  teacher 
or  resident  administrator* 
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Effectiveness  rating.  This  term  refers  to  the  staff  member’s 


estimate  of  the  ^goodness11  of  his  own  school  in  comparison  with  other 
schools  known  to  him. 
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CHAPTER  II 


PROBLEM  AND  METHODOLOGY 
I.  THE  RESEARCH  PROBLEM 


Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  basic  problem.  Among  the  various  approaches  to  the  analysl 
of  social  organizations,  the  Weberian  type  model  of  the  ideal  bureaucracy 
appears  to  be  a  useful  research  tool.  Some  modifications  in  the  basic 
Weberian  model  have  been  suggested  by  social  scientists  such  as  Merton, 
Selznick,  Gouldner,  and  Hall,  Their  analytical  frameworks  are  discussed 
in  the  first  chapter  of  this  study.  An  examination  of  these  bureaucratic 
models  would  seem  to  indicate  that  a  model  of  this  general  type  can  be 
usefully  applied  to  the  study  of  school  organization.  Moreover,  the 
empirical  study  conducted  by  Hall,  and  the  instrument  developed  by  him, 
lead  one  to  believe  that  the  applicability  of  the  bureaucratic  model  to 
educational  organizations  is  indeed  testable. 

Therefore,  the  central  research  problem  in  this  study  was  to 
what  extent  does  a  bureaucratic  model  apply  to  school  organizations,  and 
what  relationships  exist  between  individual  characteristics  and  organ¬ 
izational  structure? 

The  sub-problems.  Flowing  from  the  theoretical  framework  out¬ 
lined  in  Chapter  I  of  this  study  were  several  researchable  sub-problems. 
They  included  the  following: 

(1)  What  kinds  of  organizational  profiles  typify  school  organ¬ 
izations  of  differing  degrees  of  bureaucratization? 
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(2)  What  is  the  relationship  between  academic  productivity  of 
a  school  and  its  bureaucratization? 

(3)  To  what  extent  is  an  individual's  perception  of  bureau¬ 
cratization  a  function  of  his  personality  type? 

(J+)  To  what  extent  is  an  Individual's  perception  of  bureau¬ 
cratization  a  function  of  his  attitude  towards  bureaucracy  as  an  ideal 
form? 

(5)  To  what  extent  is  an  individua  1 's  perception  of  bureau¬ 
cratization  a  function  of  his  attitude  toward  the  school  organization  of 
which  he  is  a  member? 

(6)  To  what  extent  is  an  individual's  perception  of  bureau¬ 
cratization  a  function  of  his  legally  assigned  position  in  the  organiz¬ 
ation? 

(7)  To  what  extent  are  modal  personality  type(s)  and  degree 
of  bureaucratization  related? 


The  Importance  of  the  Prob 1 em 

Perhaps  the  single  most  explicit  statement  indicating  the 

importance  of  the  research  problem  central  to  the  study,  was  made  by 

Robert  K,  Merton,(11,  p<>  205)  He  suggests  that* 

Empirical  studies  of  the  interaction  of  bureaucracy  and  personality 
should  especially  increase  our  understanding  of  social  structure. 
.0.0.0T0  what  extent  are  particular  personality  types  selected  and 
modified  by  the  various  bureaucracies?  Studies  of  religious, 
educational,  military,  economic,  and  political  bureaucracies  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  interdependence  of  social  organization  and  person¬ 
ality  formation  should  constitute  an  avenue  for  fruitful  research. 

Elsewhere  Friedrich  (5,  PP«  27  -  33)  suggests  that  research  may 

disclose  that  the  number  of  factors  descriptive  of  the  Weberian  model 
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should  be  increased  or  reduced.  In  a  similar  vein,  Gouldner  (6,  pp. 
48-51)  has  pointed  out  that  Weber's  analysis  of  bureaucracy  requires 
empirical  verification. 

In  his  examination  of  organizations  (13,  p.  132),  Presthus 
has  argued  that  bureaucratic  individuals  will  be  sensitive  to  interpersonal 
situations.  That  is  to  say,  the  individual  who  gravitates  toward  and 
who  remains  in  a  bureaucracy,  is  of  a  particularly  perceptive  type.  To 
use  the  MBTI  terminology,  he  is  able  to  intuitively  recognize  inter¬ 
personal  relationships. 

The  bureaucratic  model  in  its  various  forms  has  been  used 
in  the  analysis  of  organizations.  However,  in  the  majority  of  such 
analyses,  there  has  been  little  in  the  way  of  statistical  analysis  of 
evidence  to  support  the  hypotheses  embodi ed,  at  least  implicitly,  in 
the  theories.  What  research  has  been  done  has  been  very  often  of  the 
case-study  type.  Blau's  and  Selznick's  work  in  this  regard  is  typical. 

(2,  14)  Yet  the  bureaucratic  model  continues  to  be  relied  upon  as  one 
conceptual  tool  for  the  study  of  organizations,  their  individual  members, 
and  their  administration. 

It  appears,  on  a  logical  basis  at  least,  that  the  bureaucratic 
model  could  fruitfully  be  applied  in  an  empirical  study.  In  fact.  Hall's 
research  indicates  the  usefulness  and  feasibility  of  such  a  study. 

When  one  considers  the  wide  range  of  opinion  in  the  field  of 
educational  administration,  the  necessity  for  careful  testing  of  the 
applicability  of  theoretical  models  seems  apparent.  The  so-called  "human- 
relations"  or  democratic  approach  to  school  administration  would  gener¬ 
ally  argue  that  the  dysfunctional  aspects  of  a  rigidly  bureaucratic 
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organization  are  to  be  deplored.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  reason  to 
suggest  that  many  practitioners  and  some  theorists  place  a  good  deal  of 
reliance  upon  the  efficacy  of  rules,  well-defined  status  difference  bet¬ 
ween  teachers  and  administrators,  technical  competence,  etc.  In  many 
instances,  a  causal  relationship  between  efficiency  of  the  bureaucratic 
type,  1«e.,  the  "taut  ship"  concept  familiar  in  naval  organization,  and 
academic  output  is  assumed  by  school  workers  and  members  of  their 
clientele. 

A  casual  survey  of  educational  literature  in  North  America 
seems  to  indicate  that  there  is  a  body  of  opinion  which  holds  that  schools 
are  by  their  very  nature  "democratic"  or  human-relations  oriented;  that 
is  to  say,  schools  are  naturally  non-bureaucrati c. 

Clearly,  there  is  a  need  for  establishing  the  extent  to  which 
the  bureaucratic  model  does  represent  school  organizations.  Furthermore, 
the  relationship  between  organizational  structure  and  academic  output 
appears  to  merit  at  least  cursory  examination.  If  conclusions  regarding 
the  effectiveness  (in  Barnard’s  terms)  of  one  particular  kind  of  organ¬ 
izational  tendency  are  to  be  suggested,  the  importance  of  this  study 
becomes  more  apparent. 

Moreover,  the  problem  of  relationships  between  individuals  and 
the  organization  is  of  vital  importance  to  school  administrators.  Much 
of  what  is  now  "known"  about  these  relationships  is  based  on  "commonsense" 
approaches.  There  is  surely  a  need  for  empirical  studies  of  relationships 
between  organizational  structure  on  one  hand,  and  personal  characteristics 
of  individual  members  on  the  other. 


. 
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In  summary,  the  need  for  the  study  and  the  importance  of  the 
research  problems  mentioned  earlier,  seemed  to  be  evident.  In  the  first 
place,  the  applicability  of  the  bureaucratic  model  needed  testing;  in 
the  second  place,  some  of  the  relationships  between  individuals  and 
organizations  required  analysis.  Finally,  the  complex  of  interrel¬ 
ationships  embodied  in  the  basic  theoretical  framework  and  the  hypo¬ 
theses  flowing  from  it,  required  systematic  study  by  school  adminis¬ 
trators  . 

Hypotheses 

1.  (a)  School  organizations  differ  in  degree  of  total  bureau¬ 

cratization  and  (b)  in  bureaucratization  along  each  of  six  sub-scales. 

The  notion  that  school  organizations  differ  in  degree  of  bur¬ 
eaucratization  seemed  to  require  analysis  from  two  viewpoints.  First  of 
all,  a  measure  of  total  bureaucratization  was  presumed  to  be  a  v^Hd  one 
for  use  in  this  study.  In  a  sense,  this  presumption  is  based  upon  the 
view  that  there  is  a  kind  of  over-all,  global  bureaucratization  which 
reflects  the  whole  organizational  structure.  This  part  of  the  first 
hypothesis  was  designed  to  determine  the  validity  of  such  a  presumption. 
If,  as  Hall's  study  indicated,  differences  in  bureaucracy  are  "differences 
in  degree  rather  than  in  kind"  it  seemed  desirable  to  examine  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  total  bureaucratic  score  as  a  measure  of  organizational  struc¬ 
ture. 

The  second  part  of  this  first  hypothesis  was  intended  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  basis  for  discriminating  among  various  organizational  character¬ 
istics  as  indicators  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  bureaucratization. 
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Insofar  as  these  sub-scale  or  dimensional  measures  provide  a  basis  for 
distinguishing  among  school  organizations,  the  applicability  of  Hall's 
findings  to  school  organizations  was  subjected  to  close  examination. 

2.  A  modal  organizational  profile  is  found  among  schools  at 
each  level  of  total  bureaucratization. 

Testing  of  this  hypothesis  was  a  means  of  determining  whether 
there  is  in  fact  a  classic  or  model  school  bureaucracy  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  Weber  discussed  the  "ideal"  bureaucracy.  The  precise 
meaning  of  the  term  "level  of  bureaucratization"  will  become  clear  dur¬ 
ing  the  discussion  of  the  findings  relevant  to  this  part  of  the  study. 
For  the  moment,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  suggest  that  the  "level"  of 
bureaucratization  of  a  particular  school  depends  upon  and  is  indeed  a 
measure  of  the  number  of  sub-scale  scores  above  the  mean  of  possible 
scores.  In  other  words,  it  was  possible  to  identify  categories  or 
groups  of  schools  which  were  alike  in  their  organizational  profiles. 

3 .  (a)  Productivity  of  a  school  is  related  to  its  degree 
of  total  bureaucratization. 

In  this  case  the  rationale  underlying  the  concept  "total" 
bureaucratization  is  similar  to  the  one  presented  in  conjunction  with 
the  first  hypothesis.  That  is,  insofar  as  the  total  of  the  sub-scores 
is  an  expression  of  the  extent  to  which  the  school  is  bureaucratized, 
such  a  total  score  may  be  validly  used  in  an  attempt  to  relate  prod¬ 
uctivity  with  organizational  structure.  Degrees  of  total  bureaucrat¬ 
ization  is  in  fact  the  sum  of  the  mean  school  scores  on  each  of  the  six 
sub-scales  referred  to  elsewhere  in  this  study. 


3.  (b)  Productivity  of  a  school  is  related  to  the  six  sub-scores 
on  the  Organizational  Inventory. 

On  the  basis  that  bureaucracy  is  in  fact  not  unidimensional, 
and  that  there  are  at  least  six  dimensions  indicative  of  bureaucrat¬ 
ization,  an  attempt  was  made  in  this  study  to  relate  these  dimensional 
scores  to  a  measure  of  productivity.  As  indicated  elsewhere,  the  measure 
of  productivity  used  was  average  school  achievement  on  Grade  Nine  examin¬ 
ations  . 

The  extent  to  which  these  six  dimensional  scores  correlated  with 
a  measure  of  productivity  is  believed  to  be  an  indication  of  the  function¬ 
ality  of  these  very  dimensions.  Insofar  as  the  correlation  between  a  par¬ 
ticular  dimensional  score  and  the  productivity  score  was  significantly 
high,  it  was  possible  to  make  assertions  concerning  a  functional  (in  terms 
of  the  particular  measure  of  productivity  used)  organizational  model. 
Conversely,  it  was  also  possible  to  construct  a  dysfunctional  organization 
model,  again  based  on  pupil  achievement  as  the  measure  of  productivity. 

4,  An  individual  staff  member's  perception  of  bureaucratization 
is  related  to  his  personality  type  preference. 

The  notion  here  was  that  the  individual's  perceptual  framework 
will  in  part  determine  the  kind  of  organizational  environment  he  "sees" 
in  his  school.  Since  personality  type  preferences,  as  indicated  by  the 
Myers-Briggs  instrument,  were  thought  to  be  related  to  the  perceptual 
framework,  this  fourth  hypothesis  seemed  to  flow  from  the  basic  theoretical 
schema  outlined  earlier.  To  suppose  however,  that  perception  or  rating 
of  a  school  on  one  of  the  dimensions  of  bureaucracy  will  depend  solely  on 
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the  personality  preferences  of  the  individual  would  be  to  deny  any 
direct  relationship  between  reality  and  the  individual  perceiver.  That 
is,  the  individual's  ,‘observations,,  would  be  treated  as  a  complex  of 
internal  preferences  and  tendencies  with  no  necessary  correspondence  to 
the  outside  world. 

Such  an  assertion  would,  of  course,  negate  the  very  principles 
upon  which  this  study  was  based.  If  the  Organizational  Inventory  has  any 
validity,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  respondents  have  actually  described 
the  school  organization  as  it  really  is.  Nevertheless,  tendencies  in 
one's  personality  preferences  may  correlate  with  tendencies  in  question¬ 
naire  responses  regarding  organizational  structure* 

5*  An  individual  staff  member's  perception  of  bureaucratiza¬ 
tion  is  related  to  his  attitude  towards  bureaucracy  as  an  ideal  form. 

This  hypothesis  provides  an  opportunity  for  making  decisions 
as  to  the  interaction  between  desirability  of  a  characteristic  and  the 
observed  presence  of  that  characteristic  in  a  school  organization.  When 
these  two  variables  are  found  to  be  significantly  and  positively  correl¬ 
ated  with  respect  to  a  particular  dimension  of  the  O.I.,  it  becomes  nec¬ 
essary  to  consider  the  effects  that  social  desirability  has  had  upon  res¬ 
ponses.  When  such  relationships  are  systematic  within  a  school  or  across 
the  entire  sample,  the  question  of  interaction  effects  will  have  to  be 
consi dered. 

From  another  viewpoint,  any  significant  difference  between  staff 
members'  desires  or  expectancies  regarding  bureaucratic  characteristics 
and  their  perception  of  the  extent  to  which  their  school  possesses  these 
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characteristics,  will  call  for  some  discussion. 

6.  An  individual  staff  member's  perception  of  bureaucratization 
is  related  to  his  attitude  towards  his  own  school  organization. 

Testing  of  this  hypothesis  made  possible  a  decision  regarding 
the  interaction  effects  between  bureaucratization  scores  on  the  one 
hand  and  general  attitude  towards  the  school  on  the  other.  That  is,  the 
"halo"  effects,  if  systematic,  may  be  examined  in  detail  as  a  result  of 
findings  related  to  this  sixth  hypothesis.  It  may  well  be  the  case  that 
in  the  school  organizations  studied,  a  staff  member's  attitude  towards 
his  own  school  may  be,  in  part,  related  to  the  presence  or  absence  of 
bureaucratic  characteristics. 

7.  An  individual  staff  member's  perception  of  bureaucratization 
is  related  to  the  hierarchical  position  he  holds  in  the  school  organiz¬ 
ation. 

In  Hall's  study,  it  was  apparent  that  differences  existed 
between  executive  and  non-executive  personnel  insofar  as  their  percep¬ 
tion  of  bureaucracy  was  concerned.  Hall  argued  that  a  person  in  an  exec¬ 
utive  or  administrative  position  will  feel  less  surrounded  by  procedural 
specifications  and  behavioral  rules.  Moreover,  the  impact  of  any  hier¬ 
archical  structure  upon  the  perceptual  framework  may  be  diminished  because 
of  his  own  position  in  the  hierarchy.  Extending  this  notion  to  the  school 
situation,  it  seemed  reasonable  to  ask  the  questions  Do  principals  and 
vice-principals  perceive  the  school  organization  in  a  way  that  substant¬ 
ially  differs  from  the  view  held  by  teachers? 

8.  Modal  personality  types  are  characteristic  of  schools  at 

each  level  of  bureaucratization. 
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If  the  tendency  to  remain  in  a  given  organization  is  in  any 
way  dependent  upon  the  “goodness  of  fit"  between  the  individual  person¬ 
ality  and  the  organizational  structure,  it  would  seem  that  modal  per¬ 
sonality  types  will  bfegin  to  emerge  in  organizations  of  a  particular  type. 

Moreover,  the  socialization  or  initiation  process  which  goes 
on  in  any  organization  may  have  effects  upon  the  kind  of  personality 
framework  which  is  to  be  found  in  an  organization. 

II  INSTRUMENTATION 

Staff  Member  's  Questionnai  re 

The  Staff  Member's  Questionnaire  which  was  constructed  espec¬ 
ially  for  this  study,  consisted  of  nine  factual  items  pertaining  to  the 
individual  staff  member's  position  in  the  organization,  his  background 
of  education  and  experience,  salary,  teaching  certification,  etc.  Although 
there  is  no  statistical  evidence  for  the  reliability  or  validity  of  the 
questionnaire,  there  is  reason  to  suggest  that  the  factual  nature  of  the 
items,  coupled  with  the  guarantee  of  anonymity  of  respondents,  produced 
an  acceptable  degree  of  face  validity  and  reliability. 

In  addition  to  the  nine  items  referred  to  above,  there  was  a 
“profile  of  Teaching  Experience  in  this  school"  which  was  intended  to 
determine  the  respondent's  teaching  responsibilities  during  the  years 
1960-64.  Since  it  had  been  planned  that  examination  results  for  certain 
of  those  years  would  be  used  in  deriving  the  Productivity  Index,  this 
information  was  required; as  it  became  evident  that  1964  Grade  IX  results 
were  to  be  used,  this  information  was  unnecessary. 
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Purpose  of  the  quest i onna i re .  The  Staff  Member's  Questionnaire 
(SHQ)  provided  information  needed  for  testing  hypotheses  relating  percep¬ 
tion  of  bureaucratization  to  individual  characteristics.  Moreover,  the 
information  as  to  length  of  membership  in  the  organization  was  required 
for  control  of  the  various  effects  of  staff  turnover. 

At  a  less  specific  level,  the  information  gathered  by  the  SMQ. 
made  it  possible  to  provide  descriptions  of  a  given  school  organization 
in  terms  of  individual  staff  member  characteristics. 

The  Organ i zational  Inventory 

The  central  research  instrument  used  in  the  study  was  adapted 
from  a  questionnaire  devised  by  Richard  H.  Hall  at  the  Ohio  State 
Universi ty . (9)  Hall  applied  his  questionnaire  to  a  study  of  a  variety 
of  commercial  and  government  organizations  in  an  attempt  to  quantify  six 
dimensions  of  bureaucratization.  The  questionnaire  provided  six  sub-scores 
which  contribute  to  a  total  bureaucratization  score  for  a  particular  organ¬ 
ization.  The  questionnaires  themselves  were  completed  by  staff  members 
of  the  organization  on  either  a  sample  or  total  population  basis.  In 
most  cases.  Hall  obtained  responses  from  all  staff  members  of  the  organ¬ 
izations  participating  in  the  study. 

The  six  sub-scales  were  designed  to  reflect  the  perceived  degree 
of  bureaucratization  along  dimensions  selected  from  the  matrix  of  bur¬ 
eaucratic  dimensions  discussed  in  sociological  literature.  The  sub-scales, 
although  mentioned  earlier  in  this  study  merit  repetition  at  this  point. 
They  ares 
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I.  Hierarchy  of  Authority 
II*  Division  of  Labor 

III.  Rules  for  Incumbents 

IV.  Procedural  Specification 

V.  Impersonality 

VI.  Technical  Competency 

Re  1 i abi 1 i ty  and  va 1 i di ty .  The  Spearman-Brown  formula  for  split- 
half  reliability  was  applied  by  Hall  to  each  of  the  six  sub-scales.  As 
indicated  in  Table  II,  the  reliabilities  are  at  an  acceptable  level.  It 
should  be  noted  that  in  the  original  scale  construction.  Hall  used  a  com¬ 
bination  of  three  techniques?  (1)  Scale  Value  differences  (15) 

(2)  Cluster  Analysis,  and  (3)  Item  Analysis. 

The  instrument  appears  to  possess  a  reasonable  degree  of  face 
validity.  However,  in  order  to  provide  a  more  substantial  basis  for 

TABLE  II 

RELIABILITIES  OF  THE  ORGANIZATIONAL  INVENTORY 


Scale  No.  Reliability  Coefficient  No.  of  Items 


I 

.90 

12 

II 

.80 

10 

III 

.83 

10 

IV 

.83 

10 

V 

.81 

10 

VI 

.80 

10 

■ 
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validity,  Hall  selected  organizations  in  his  sample  which  were  judged 
to  be  at  the  extremes  along  one  or  more  of  the  six  dimensions*.  A  two- 
tailed  t  test  indicated  significant  (at  the  *05  level)  relationship  bet¬ 
ween  scale  score  and  estimated  degree  of  bureaucratization.  In  summary, 
therefore,  one  can  argue  that  the  instrument  possesses  a  reasonably 
acceptable  degree  of  reliability  and  validity. 

The  Inventory  adapted  for  school  use.  The  Inventory  was  modi¬ 
fied  to  more  closely  fit  the  school  as  a  special  type  of  organization. 
Although  the  great  majority  of  the  items  were  not  changed,  there  were 
some  which  contained  terms  or  phraseology  that  were  peculiar  to  the 
business  or  industrial  organization.  When  changes  were  made,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  retain  the  basic  concept  embodied  in  the  original.  That  is, 
the  Inventory  was  not  mads  to  fit  the  school  in  its  bureaucratic  aspects; 
but  rather  in  its  superficial,  technical  aspects. 

Pretest .  The  Organizational  Inventory  (01)  in  its  modified  form 
was  submitted  to  the  staff  of  an  Alberta  school  (not  included  in  the 
population  or  sample  involved  in  the  study).  These  staff  members  com¬ 
pleted  the  Inventory  and  a  number  of  them  were  interviewed.  On  the  basis 
of  their  responses  and  comments,  a  further  modification  of  the  01  was 
made.  This  second  modification  is  included  in  Appendix  B  of  this  study, 
and  is  the  one  that  was  used  in  the  investigation. 

Description  of  the  01 .  It  may  be  noted  that  the  01  which  staff 
members  were  asked  to  complete  did  not  contain  Scale  Numbers  or  the 
scoring  key  for  the  various  items.  There  are  sixty-two  items  in  the 
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Inventory  itself.  The  items  are  scaled  so  that  a  score  of  1  indicates 
the  highest  level  of  perceived  bureaucratization,  while  a  score  of  5 
on  an  individual  item  indicates  a  low  level  of  bureaucratization.  In 
other  words,  each  respondent  ranked  his  own  school  from  high  to  low 
bureaucratization. 

For  each  school,  a  matrix  of  bureaucratization  scores  was 
obtained.  Each  staff  member  rated  his  school  on  six  sub-scales  which 
in  turn  contributed  to  a  total  bureaucratization  score. 

In  addition  to  the  bureaucratic  scales,  the  01  contains  seven 
items  (Nos.  63-69).  Items  Nos.  63-68  are  statements  which  are  intended 
to  embody  six  characteristics  of  an  ideal -type  bureaucracy.  The  res¬ 
pondents  were  asked  to  rate  each  of  these  characteristics  as  being 
desirable  in  an  ideal  or  a  •’good*’  school.  Finally,  Item  No.  69  con¬ 
tains  a  statement  and  a  scale  which  required  the  respondent  to  make  a 
global  evaluation  of  his  own  school  organization. 

The  halo  effect.  The  last  seven  items  in  the  01  were  intended 
to  provide  data  which  made  it  possible  to  identify  and  to  some  extent 
control  the  interacting  effects  of  two  kinds  of  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  respondent.  First,  the  individual's  attitude  towards  bureaucracy 
was  indicated  by  his  scores  on  Items  Nos.  63  -  68.  Secondly,  the  res¬ 
pondent's  attitude  toward  the  school  itself  was  globally  quantified  by 
the  score  on  Item  No.  69. 

The  rationale  used  here  is  based  upon  a  technique  currently  be¬ 
ing  developed  by  J.H.M.  Andrews  at  the  University  of  Alberta.  Since  the 
technique  has  not  as  yet  been  refined  to  the  point  where  formal  statistical 
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analyses  are  suitable,  no  attempt  was  made  in  the  study  to  arrive  at 
definitive  conclusions  concerning  the  “halo  effect*'  as  a  basic  concept® 
However,  as  indicated  in  the  statement  of  hypotheses,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  observe  and  remove  the  effects  of  any  systematic  biases  in  responses® 
The  underlying  notion  is  that  an  individual's  perception  of  the 
degree  to  which  his  organization  is  bureaucratized  will  be  influenced  by 
several  factors,  including  the  two  kinds  of  attitudes  mentioned  above. 
Thus,  one  may  be  able  to  argue  that  a  staff  member  who  favored  bureau¬ 
cracy  as  an  ideal  organizational  model,  and  at  the  same  time  favored 

1 

his  own  school  organization,  tended  to  perceive  his  school  as  being  high 
on  the  bureaucratic  scale.  The  opposite  effect  may  be  found  when  a  staff 
member  disfavored  bureaucracy  while  favoring  his  own  school.  Some  of  the 
possible  interrelationships  among  attitudes  and  perception  are  illus¬ 
trated  in  Figure  5« 


Attitude  to  School 


Favorable 


Perceives  Low 
Bureaucratization 


Unfavorable 


Perceives  High 
Bureaucrati zati  on 


Favorable 


Attitude  to 
Bureaucracy 
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Bureaucrati zati on 


Unfavorable 


Perceives  Low 
Bureaucrati zati on 


Figure  5.  Interaction  Among  Attitudes  and  Perceptions 
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For  each  of  the  quadrants  in  Figure  5 >  there  is  a  hypothetical 
bias  in  perception.  That  is,  in  relation  to  the  mean  score  in  bureaucrat¬ 
ization  of  the  school,  the  score  provided  by  an  individual  could  have  been 
affected  by  his  attitudes. 

Scoring  the  Inventory.  As  was  indicated  above,  the  Inventory 
consists  of  six  sub-scales.  The  possible  score  on  each  item  ranges  from 
1  to  5«  A  score  of  1  indicates  high  bureaucratization,  a  score  of  5  indi¬ 
cates  low  bureaucratization.  For  each  of  the  sub-scales,  the  range  of 
possible  total  scores  is  10-50  (except  Scale  1  where  the  range  is  12-60). 

On  a  rank  order  base,  the  range  is  1-5  on  each  sub-scale. 

The  range  of  scores  for  the  total  Inventory  is  62-310.  Again, 
on  a  rank  order  basis,  the  range  is  1-5. 

It  would  appear  that  the  scoring  technique  used  for  the  01  makes 
it  possible  to  classify  a  response  into  one  of  five  ordinal  categories. 
Because  it  seems  theoretically  undesirable  to  suggest  that  an  organization 
could  be  totally  non-bureaucratic,  the  existence  of  a  zero  point  on  the 
dimensions  may  be  difficult  to  support.  However,  since  the  Inventory  items 
are  intended  to  ascer  air*  how  well  the  bureaucratic  model  fits  the  given 
organization,  there  is  a  kind  of  zero  point  established  in  the  sense  that 
a  respondent  perceives  that  the  applicability  of  a  certain  bureaucratic 
characteristic  is  "Definitely  False".  This  assumpti on, based  upon  the 
structure  of  the  Inventory  itself,  became  important  when  attempts  were 
made  to  apply  the  various  statistical  tests  called  for  in  the  study. 

The  Myers-Bri qqs  Type  Indi ca tor 

The  purpose  of  the  Indicator  is  the  implementation  of  Jung's 
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type  theory.  As  indicated  above, (12,  p.  8)  the  Jungian  approach  is  based 
upon  the  notion  that  human  behavior  is  dependent,  in  part,  on  basic  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  use  of  perception  and  judgment.  The  MBTI  represents  an 
attempt  to  quantify,  along  four  separate  indices,  an  individual's  basic 
preferences. 

The  four  indices  included  in  the  Indicator  are  as  follows* 

Index  Preferences  as  between 
El  Extraversion  or  Introversion 

SN  Sensing  or  Intuition 

TF  Thinking  or  Feeling 

JP  Judgment  or  Perception 

The  items  of  each  index  offer  forced  choices  involving  the  pre¬ 
ference  at  issue.  Upon  the  basis  of  scores  on  each  index,  the  respondent 
may  be  classed  as  "preferring"  one  or  the  other  modes  of  thought.  A 
composite  classificationp  based  upon  preferences  along  each  of  the  four 
indices,  may  then  be  arrived  at  for  each  respondent  to  the  Indicator.  For 
example,  an  individual  who  shows  a  preference  for  introversion,  intuition, 
thinking,  and  judging  would  be  classed  as  an  INTJ  type.  The  complete 
schema  of  classification  is  provided  in  Appendix  A. 

Scori nq  the  MBTI .  As  suggested  above,  each  respondent  received 
a  score  on  each  of  the  four  sub-scales  or  indices.  These  index  scores  are 
designed  to  provide  a  di chotomizati on  in  that  the  score  depends  upon  the 
dominance  of  one  preference  over  another.  For  example,  an  individual 
could  obtain  a  score  of  40  on  the  extraversion  scale,  and  a  score  of  15 
on  the  introversion  scale.  Therefore,  his  net  score  or  index  score  would 
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be  25.  He  would,  of  course,  be  classed  as  preferring  extraversion  over 
introversion.  The  quantitative  interpretation  of  the  index  scores  has 
been  facilitated  by  the  recent  introduction  of  a  rescaling  method.  (12) 

This  makes  it  possible  to  convert  an  index  score  into  continuous  form 
so  that  statistical  tests  may  be  more  readily  applied. 

Rel i abi 1 i ty .  The  reliability  of  the  instrument  has  been  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  use  of  a  logically  split-half  procedure.  Each  index  has  been 
split  into  halves,  taking  all  available  item  statistics  into  consider¬ 
ation  and  pairing  items  that  most  resemble  each  other  and  which  correlate 
most  highly.  The  resulting  X  and  Y  halves  should  therefore  "represent 
faithfully  the  total  test  in  all  significant  respects".  (8,  p.  373) 

Table  III  shows  the  split-half  reliabilities  obtained  by  applying  the 
Spearman -Brown  formula. 

The  reliabilities  listed  appear  creditable,  especially  when  one 
notes  that  the  Spearman-B rown  formula  tends  to  underestimate.  (8,  p.  452) 

One  should  note  however  that  the  reliabilities  listed  here 
depended,  in  part,  upon  the  population  of  individuals  which  Myers  and  Briggs 
measured.  That  is,  reliability  is  not  purely  a  function  of  the  instrument 
itself.  In  using  the  MBTI  for  research  into  the  personality  preferences 
of  school  staff  members,  one  must  make  the  assumption  that  there  is  some 
similarity  between  the  populations  studied.  Furthermore,  it  must  be 
assumed  that  the  conditions  under  which  the  instrument  was  administered 


were  also  simi lar. 
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TABLE  III 

RELIABILITIES  OF  THE  MYERS-BRIGGS  TYPE  INDICATOR 


N 

El 

SN 

TF 

JP 

Males 

Jr.  High  School  Gifted  7th-9th 

34 

.85 

.84 

.81 

0 

00 

N3 

Under-achieving  8th 

30 

.80 

•  75 

.44 

•71 

Sr.  High  School 

Mass.  Non-prep  12th 

100 

•77 

•  70 

.60 

•  79 

Mass.  Academic  12th 

100 

•  79 

.84 

.76 

.87 

National  Merit  Finalists 

100 

.85 

.86 

.82 

.89 

Col  lege 

Brown 

100 

.81 

r- 

CO 

0 

.86 

0 

00 

0 

Females 

Jr.  High  School 

Gifted  7th-9th 

26 

.81 

.76 

.84 

•  75 

Sr.  High  School 

Mass.  Academic  12th 

100 

.82 

.80 

•  77 

.88 

Advanced  12th 

37 

.87 

•  85 

.84 

•  94 

Col  lege 

Pembroke 

100 

CSl 

oc 

0 

00 

0 

.83 

.84 

Validi ty o  Perhaps  the  most  useful  indication  of  validity  is 
obtained  by  examining  the  correlations  of  the  Type  indices  with  other 
measures  of  the  Jungian  types.  For  example,  Table  IV  lists  the  correl¬ 
ations  between  the  MBTI  scores  and  the  Gray-Wheel wri ght  Psychol ogi ca 1 
T ype  Q,uestionnai  re<>  (16)  The  latter  is  intended  to  identify  the  Jungian 
types  by  inquiring  into  the  respondents  preferences  as  between  extra¬ 
version  and  introversion,  sensation  and  intuition,  and  thinking  and 
feeling.  No  scale  for  judgment  and  perception  was  included.  Corrected 
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for  attentuation,  the  correlations  between  the  true  components  of  the 


TABLE  IV 

INTERCORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  MBTI  SCORES  AND  GRAY -WHEELWRIGHT  SCORES 


Indi cator 

12  3  4 

5 

6 

7 

1.  El 

( o84)  -.07  -  .22  -.11 

•79* 

-.24 

-.20 

2.  SN 

(.62)  -.06  .44* 

.00 

.58* 

o17 

3.  TF 

(.81)  .13 

-.37* 

.15 

.60* 

4.  JP 

(.84) 

-0I7 

.41* 

.33* 

Gray-Wheelwright 

5.  El 

(.64) 

-o27 

-.25 

6.  SN 

(.58) 

.22 

7.  TF 

(.30) 

*Si gni f i cant 

at  .05  level. 

N.B .  Split-half 

reliability  coefficients  appear  in  the 

diagona 1 s . 

tests  ares  1 .08 

for  F.I „  .97  for  SN,  and  1.22 

for  TF. 

Gui 1  ford 

(8,  p„  401 

has  suggested  that  if  complete  correction  for 

attentuation  gives 

a  coeffic 

lent  close  to  1o00,  one  should  conclude  that  one  has  essentially  two  forms 
of  the  same  test. 

Hence,  if  the  Gray-Wheelwright  test  does  indicate  the  Jungian 
types,  it  may  be  argued  that  the  MBTI  serves  the  same  purpose.. 

Interpretation  of  the  Indi cator <>  In  type  theory,  the  preferences 
are  held  to  be  based  upon  inner  dispositions,  and  to  result  in  differential 
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development  of  the  preferred  processes  at  the  expense  of  their  opposites. 
Moreover,  type  theory  implies  that  type  differences  indicate  differences 
in  interests,  values,  and  problem-solving  techniques.  For  example,  sens¬ 
ing  types  prefer  facts,  while  intuitives  like  possibilities!  thinking 
types  like  logical  principles,  feeling  types  like  a  human  angle.  “The 
thinker  is  by  nature  impersonal  and  critical.  He  likes  effects  to  follow 
logically  from  causes,  and  he  forgets  to  reckon  illogical  human  motives 
and  reactions  among  the  causes.'1  (12,  p.  75)  One  might  suggest  that  the 
thinking  type  will  tend  to  be  attracted  to  and  to  express  himself  more 
fully  in  a  highly  bureaucratic  organization,  where  impersonality  and 
logical  principles  predominate. 

Appl i cat ion  of  the  MBTI  to  the  research  problem.  An  extension 
of  the  line  of  reasoning  begun  above,  leads  to  several  possibilities. 

By  examining  the  traits  associated  with  each  of  the  sixteen  basic  person¬ 
ality  types  (Appendix  A),  one  may  make  some  suggestions  concerning  the 
possible  relationships  between  personality  type  and  organizational  member 
ship.  For  example,  one  is  tempted  to  hypothesize  that  type  ISTJ  (ease 
with  environment,  practicality,  logical,  demands  efficiency,  organization) 
will  tend  to  emerge  in  or  remain  in  the  bureaucratic  organization.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  INFP  type  (depth  and  concentration,  insight,  capacity 
for  devotion  and  sympathy,  adaptability)  will  tend  to  react  differently 
toward  the  bureaucratic  organization. 

Insofar  as  perception  of  bureaucratization  is  concerned,  one 
could  suggest  that  the  sensing  types  will  accept  the  rationality  of  the 
organization  at  face  value.  However,  the  intuitive  type,  who  reads 
between  the  lines,  may  perceive  the  organization  in  a  more  realistic,  and 
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hence  a  less  rationalistic  way.  In  other  words,  the  intuitive  type  looks 
behind  the  external,  rational,  functional  organization  structure,  and 
perceives  the  underlying  possibilities  for  irrationality  and  dysfunction¬ 
al  i  ty. 

Again,  one  can  suggest  that  the  thinking  type  will  perceive 
the  impersonality  of  the  organization  in  a  way  that  systematically  differs 
from  the  perception  of  the  feeling  type.  Perhaps  the  “thinker11  will 
accept  the  impersonality  in  a  fairly  objective  or  realistic  way,  while  the 
feeling  person  will  tend  to  reject  and  therefore  fail  to  accurately  per¬ 
ceive  this  same  impersonality. 

If,  as  Myers  and  Briggs  suggest,  the  JP  index  indicates  a 
basic  difference  in  emphasis  upon  “organization”  on  one  hand  and  “adapta¬ 
bility11  on  the  other,  certain  inferences  can  perhaps  be  drawn.  In  this 
case,  “organization11  refers  to  a  we 1 1 -developed  a  priori  mental  frame¬ 
work,  which  enables  a  person  to  classify  and  rationalize  his  concepts. 

It  can  be  tentatively  hypothesized  that  the  judgmental  types  will  see  a 
given  organization  as  being  more  bureaucratic  than  will  their  perceptive 
counterparts.  That  is,  rhe  perceptive  type  will  tend  to  be  more  aware  of 
actual  practice  in  the  organization’s  day  to  day  activities,  while  the 
judgmental  type  will  be  more  aware  of  formal  role  assignments,  official 
organizational  goals,  and  policy  statements. 

Finally,  one  can  suggest  that  the  extraverted  type,  because  of 
his  preference  for  interaction  with  his  fellows,  will  tend  to  misperceive 
the  degree  of  bureaucratization  of  an  organization.  The  introvert  would 
be  expected  to  more  accurately  perceive  the  bureaucratization,  or  at  least 
to  perceive  it  in  a  different  way,  because  of  his  own  preference  for  the 
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detailed,  impersonal  aspects  of  life. 

In  general,  the  MBTI  is  designed  to  measure  variables  which  are 
important  elements  in  the  theoretical  framework  described  in  Chapter  I 
of  this  study.  The  relationships  between  personality  type  and  percep¬ 
tion  of  bureaucratization  are  implied  in  the  hypotheses  which  this  study 
was  designed  to  test. 

Index  of  Persona  1  Services 

In  order  to  obtain  a  single  variable  which  can  serve  as  an 
indicator  of  the  cost  of  personal  services  allocated  to  a  school,  an 
index  derived  by  Wasserman  (19,  p.  25  ff.)  has  been  adopted.  The  rat¬ 
ionale  underlying  the  choice  of  average  teacher  salaries  as  the  basis  for 
a  personal  services  index  hinges  on  two  arguments*  (1)  The  percentage  of 
total  school  expenditures  used  for  teachers'  salaries  is  relatively  high, 
and  (2)  Teachers'  salaries  constitute  a  fairly  reliable  indicator  of  the 
price  of  educational  services,  as  differentiated  from  demand  and  prefer¬ 
ence  factors. 

One  piece  of  evidence  pertaining  to  the  use  of  teachers'  salaries 
as  a  single  indicator  of  financial  input  resulted  from  research  carried 
out  in  the  United  States  by  J.A.  Thomas. (17)  Thomas  found  that  the 
mean  starting  salaries  of  male  teachers  in  his  nation-wide  sample  was 
uniformly  highly  significant  as  a  predictor  of  test  scores  on  the  Project 
TALENT  battery.  More  important  for  the  purposes  of  the  study  described 
here,  the  mean  starting  salaries  were  highly  correlated  with  total  expen- 
di tures  per  pupi 1 . 

The  Index  obtained  provided  the  measures  needed  for  variable  (D) 
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of  the  original  theoretical  framework.  The  relationships  between  this 
expenditure  indicator  and  productivity  were  examined  during  testing  of 
hypotheses*  moreover,  this  input  variable  was  treated  as  a  kind  of 
"covariant",  when  relationships  among  certain  other  elements  of  the 
theory  were  being  examined. 

As  indicated,  the  basic  measure  of  Personal  Services  Input  was 
to  be  average  teacher  salary.  However,  since  this  variable  is  based  upon 
teacher  training  and  experience  (administrative  allowances  were  removed 
from  the  salaries  of  administrators),  the  question  of  the  relative  im¬ 
portance  of  training  and  experience  became  important.  There  is  some 
evidence  to  indicate  that  the  relationship  between  teacher  training  and 
pupil  productivity  may  be  independent  of  teaching  experience.  A  recent 
Alberta  study  (3)  suggests  that  this  is  the  case. 

Therefore,  two  different  Indices  of  Personal  Services  Input 
were  calculated  and  used  in  the  study.  One  of  these  was  based  upon  the 
average  salary  approach  already  discussed.  This  may  be  called  the 
Index  (Salary) .  The  second  form  was  based  on  years  of  teacher  training, 
in  line  with  the  approach  used  in  the  A.T.A.  research.  This  second  form 
was  known  as  the  Index  (Training).  Both  indices,  as  mentioned  above, 
were  used  in  hypotheses  testing.  It  is  hoped  that  this  dual  approach, 
in  addition  to  supplying  information  relevant  to  the  present  research 
problem,  makes  it  possible  to  evaluate  the  predictive  value  of  the  two 
Indices. 

The  Producti vi ty  Index 

In  any  attempt  to  quantify  the  productivity  or  output  of  an 
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educational  organization,  obvious  and  basic  problems  of  methodology  arise. 
Among  the  more  obvious  is  the  argument  against  using  achievement  examin¬ 
ation  scores  as  ameasureof  school  output.  This  argument  was  referred  to 
in  Chapter  I  of  this  study,  and  was  partially  dealt  with  at  that  point. 

Even  if  one  accepts  the  academic  output  of  a  school  in  terms 
of  examination  achievement,  there  are  still  problems  of  exact  quanti¬ 
fication  to  be  solved.  The  reliability  of  examinations  and  their  validity, 
the  variety  in  teaching  methods  and  materials,  variations  in  pupil  ability 
and  readiness,  and  organizational  structure  of  schools  are  all  factors 
which  may  affect  the  achievement  test  score  matrix  for  a  given  school. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  dangers  involved,  an  Index  of  Prod¬ 
uctivity  derived  from  the  Alberta  Department  of  Education  Grade  IX  exam¬ 
ination  scores  was  used  in  this  study.  These  scores  have  already  been 
used  in  a  similar  fashion  by  students  of  educational  administration.  (7,  10) 

In  the  study,  the  productivity  variable  was  not  central  to  the 
theoretical  framework.  One  reason  why  it  occupies  a  peripheral  role  in 
the  basic  theory  is  that  its  very  nature  is  elusive.  When  one  considers 
Greenfield's  findings  (7)  concerning  the  proportion  of  variance  in 
achievement  attributable  to  between  school  variance  (i.e.  three  percent 
between  schools  and  ten  percent  between  districts),  the  elusiveness  of 
productivity  in  a  study  of  the  kind  proposed  here  is  apparent.  That  is, 
when  one  is  examining  organizational  structure  and  the  personality  types 
of  staff  members  as  central  components  of  a  study,  it  would  seem  fool¬ 
hardy  to  expect  too  much  from  the  productivity  criterion,  if  Greenfield's 
findings  are  valid.  However,  there  were  hypotheses  relating  productivity 
to  some  of  the  other  variables  in  the  framework,  and  decisions  respecting 
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acceptance  or  rejection  of  these  hypotheses  were  forthcoming  from  the 
study. 


Alberta  Grade  IX  Examinations .  Every  Alberta  Grade  IX  pupil 
must  write  the  same  examinations  in  literature,  language,  social  studies, 
mathematics,  science  and  readings  In  addition,  the  SCAT  battery  is  ad¬ 
ministered  to  every  pupil  writing  the  Grade  IX  examinations.  In  the 
study,  all  of  the  scores  except  the  reading  score  were  used.  The  SCAT 
score  was  used  as  a  measure  of  pupil  capacity  or  Productivity  Potential, 

It  can  be  argued  that  these  departmental  examinations  constitute 
a  reasonably  valid  indicator  of  achievement  output  for  a  school.  There 
is  surely  at  least  content  validity  in  the  sense  that  the  examinations 
are,  for  the  most  part,  designed  to  test  pupil  knowledge  and  skills  in 
subject  areas  which  have  been  specifically  assigned  to  the  junior  high 
school  program  of  studies. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  many  of  the  skills  tested  are 
cumulative  in  nature,  and  that  there  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  diffuseness 
of  content  in  some  of  the  examinations  used.  However,  in  any  but  the 
most  specific  and  narrow  of  curricula,  this  kind  of  generality  and  cum¬ 
ulative  effect  must  be  expected.  Therefore,  this  criticism  is  no  truer 
of  Alberta  Grade  IX  examinations  than  of  any  other  similar  test  battery. 

The  SCAT  scores .  The  Cooperative  School  and  College  Tests  were 
used  to  provide  a  measure  of  Productivity  Potential.  Insofar  as  the 
SCAT  tests  are  predictive  of  academic  achievement,  they  constitute  a 
measure  of  productivity  potential.  The  tests  themselves  are  midway  bet¬ 
ween  tests  with  a  maximum  educational  loading,  and  those  with  a  minimum 
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educational  loading,,  (4)  The  tests  consist  of  four  sub-tests  from  which 
three  scores  are  obtained}  a  verbal  score,  a  quantitative  score,  and  a 
total  score.  In  the  study,  the  total  SCAT  scores  of  pupils  in  the  part¬ 
icipating  schools  were  used  as  a  predictor  variable  in  deriving  the 
productivity  index. 


Ill  METHODOLOGY 


Procedures 

Permission  to  make  contact  with  selected  Alberta  schools  was 
obtained  from  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the  province. 

Inasmuch  as  the  study  involved  participation  by  school  staff  members, 
clearance  was  obtained  from  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association.  Permission 
to  use  the  records  in  the  Alberta  Department  of  Education  Examinations 
Branch  was  also  obtained. 

Initial  contact  with  the  schools  in  the  stratified  random 
sample  was  made  through  the  superintendents  of  schools  in  the  areas 
involved.  After  the  superintendents  gave  their  permission,  the  principals 
and  staffs  of  the  selected  schools  were  asked  for  their  cooperation  in  the 
study. 

A  set  of  materials  was  delivered  or  mailed  to  each  participating 
school.  This  set  included  the  following  items  for  each  staff  member  of 
the  school*^  (1)  A  Guide  for  the  completion  of  the  instruments  used  in 
the  study.  (2)  A  Staff  Member's  Questionnaire,  (3)  An  Organizational 

Schools  in  the  sample  received  all  items  except  Nos.  4  and  5«  Schools 
in  the  sub-sample  received  all  6  items. 
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Inventory,  (4)  Myers-Bri ggs  Type  Indicator  (Form  F),  (5)  Answer  sheet 
for  #4,  (6)  Envelope  for  completed  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5°  Each  staff  member 
of  the  participating  schools  was  asked  to  complete  the  instruments.  In 
all  cases,  the  individual  staff  members  remained  anonymous.  However,  the 
completed  materials  from  each  respondent  were  placed  in  the  envelope  pro¬ 
vided  and  sealed  by  the  staff  member  before  they  were  returned  to  the 
liaison  person.  This  liaison  person  was  the  principal,  or  one  of  the 
staff  members  in  the  school  involved. 

The  Samp  1 e 

Potential  sample.  Only  Alberta  schools  where  Grade  IX  is  the 
highest  grade  taught  and  where  there  were  at  least  five  full-time  staff 
members  were  used  in  the  study.  It  was  felt  that  since  Grade  IX  achieve¬ 
ment  constitutes  one  variable  in  the  theoretical  framework,  schools  where 
these  achievement  measures  are  evident  goals  should  be  chosen. 

On  the  basis  of  the  list  of  schools  operating  in  Alberta  in 
the  school  year  1963-64,  197  schools  meeting  the  two  criteria  were 
identified.  These  were  classified,  on  the  basis  of  size  of  staff,  into 
four  categories.  An  additional  categorization  into  town,  city,  and 
rural  schools  was  also  made. 

Since  one  of  the  factors  traditionally  regarded  as  influencing 
bureaucracies  is  the  size  of  the  organization,  this  variable  was  used 
in  stratifying  the  sample  chosen.  A  table  of  random  numbers  (1)  was  used 
in  the  drawing  of  a  sample  of  forty-nine  schools  of  the  type  desired. 

This  constituted  a  25  per  cent  sample. 

Because  the  environment  surrounding  the  school  may  affect  its 
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organizational  structure,  a  check  was  made  to  determine  whether  the  city, 
town,  and  rural  proportions  in  the  population  were  represented  in  the 
sample.  A  chi  square  test  ( 1 8 ,  p.  94)  indicated  no  significant  difference 
(Table  V)  between  the  sample  and  population  proportions  insofar  as  envir¬ 
onmental  characteristics  are  concerned. 

Therefore,  the  random  sample  of  forty-nine  schools  selected 
from  a  population  of  197  was  stratified  on  the  basis  of  staff  size,  and 
envi ronment . 


TABLE  V 

CHI  SQUARE  TEST  OF  PROPORTIONS  IN  POTENTIAL  SAMPLE 


P 

n 

P 

n 

p-p 

(p  -p)2 

(p  -  p)2/p 

City 

.609 

120 

.592 

29 

-.017 

.000289 

.00047 

Town 

.086 

17 

.081 

4 

-.005 

.000025 

.00029 

Rural 

o305 

60 

<>327 

16 

-.022 

.000484 

.00159 

Tota 1 s 

197 

49 

.00235 

The  following  hypotheses  were  tested* 
s  p  s  P 

H2*  p/p 

X2  =  •'° 

For  df  =  2.)(2.10  =  .21 

'V2  (Pi  -  PO2 

L--I  Pi 

■yj.  =  49  (.00235)  =  .1  15 
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Therefore,  accept  H^§  The  proportions  in  the  potential  sample  (p)  are 
not  significantly  different  from  the  population  (P). 

Experimental  sample..  Permission  to  contact  individual  school 
staffs  was  sought  from  each  of  the  superintendents  involved,,  In  all  but 
one  case,  this  permission  was  obtained  from  the  superintendent.  However, 
in  the  one  instance  where  permission  for  initial  contact  was  not  granted, 
the  district  involved  contained  nine  of  the  randomly  selected  schools. 

This  reduced  the  sample  size  from  49  to  40  schools, 

A  letter  was  sent  to  the  principal  and  staff  of  each  of  the 
40  schools  remaining  from  the  original  sample.  Of  these,  37  school 
staffs  indicated  their  willingness  to  participate  in  the  study.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  materials  for  the  study  were  mailed  or  delivered  to  the  partici¬ 
pating  schools  during  the  latter  part  of  May,  1964.  In  most  cases,  the 
completed  materials  were  personally  picked  up  by  the  investigator, 
while  in  several  cases  the  materials  were  returned  by  mail.  A  check  of 
the  responses  from  schools  where  personal  contact  was  not  made  with 
anyone  on  the  staff  indicated  no  differences  in  the  completeness  or 
quality  of  the  responses 0 

In  some  cases,  several  members  of  the  school  staff  did  not 
submit  any  of  the  completed  materials* t  in  a  few  other  instances  the  ques¬ 
tionnaires  were  incomplete  on  an  item-by-item  basis.  Therefore,  it  became 
necessary  to  discard  all  data  from  schools  where  a  substantial  number  of 
incomplete  returns  was  noted.  The  final,  experimental  sample,  upon  which 
the  findings  of  this  study  are  based,  consisted  of  31  Alberta  schools  in 
which  Grade  Nine  was  the  highest  grade  taught. 
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In  order  to  assess  the  representativeness  of  the  sample  with 
respect  to  the  factors  used  in  the  original  random  selection  (i.e.  city, 
town,  rural  distribution)  a  further  chi  square  test  was  applied.  The 
findings  from  this  test  are  presented  in  Table  VI.  Again,  the  hypotheses 
tested  weres 

H  *  p  =  P 

1 

H2  .  p  /  P 


TABLE  VI 

CHI  SQUARE  TEST  OF  PROPORTIONS  IN  EXPERIMENTAL  SAMPLE 


P 

n 

P 

n 

P  *  P 

(P  -  p)2 

(p  -  P)2/P 

City 

.609 

120 

.451 

14 

t 

. 

vn 

OO 

.024964 

.0409 

Town 

.086 

17 

.129 

4 

+  .043 

.001849 

.0215 

Rural 

.305 

60 

.419 

13 

♦  .114 

.012996 

.0426 

Totals 

197 

31 

.1050 

=  31  (.1050) 

=  3.2550  (df  =  2) 


(  X2  =  3.2550  is  sign,  at  .90  level ) 

Therefore,  the  experimental  sample  is  not  representative  on  the  basis 


of  locale  of  school. 


■ 
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The  value  of  necessitated  the  rejection  of  and 

acceptance  of  the  alternative  hypothesise  That  is,  the  proportions  of 
city,  town,  or  rural  schools  in  the  experimental  sample  are  significantly 
different  from  the  proportions  of  these  types  in  the  population. 

Impl i cation  of  differences  i n  proportion.  Acceptance  of  the 
decision  noted  in  the  previous  paragraph  will  to  some  extent  limit  the 
applicability  of  the  findings  of  the  study  to  schools  in  the  basic  pop¬ 
ulation  involved.  Insofar  as  the  geographical  and  political  setting 
affect  school  organizations,  the  experimental  sample  was  not  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  population. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  argument,  it  can  be  suggested, 
however,  that  school  organization  in  the  sense  of  internal  organization 
of  a  specific  school  is  not  dependent  to  any  great  extent  upon  the 
geo-political  environment.  Further  comments  upon  this  point  are  made 
during  the  discussion  of  conclusions  flowing  from  this  study. 

Sub-Sample  for  tests  of  Hypotheses  Involvi nq  MBTI 

It  was  decided  that  it  would  not  be  feasible  to  apply  the 
Hyers-Bri gqs  Indi cator  to  all  individuals  in  the  potential  sample.  The 
cost  of  the  MBTI  materials  required  for  use  with  the  full  sample  was  one 
factor  bearing  upon  this  decision.  In  addition,  however,  there  seemed 
reason  to  believe  that  a  sample  of  between  100  and  200  respondents  would 
suffice.  Many  studies  involving  the  MBTI  have  involved  numbers  of  par¬ 
ticipants  within  just  such  a  range. 

Therefore,  a  random  sub-sample,  in  which  the  population  pro¬ 
portions  relative  to  staff  size  and  geographical  location  were 
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maintained,  was  drawn  from  the  main  sample,  Originally,  this  sub-sample 
contained  approximately  230  members.  Because  of  the  reduction  in  sample 
size  discussed  above,  the  experimental  sub-sample  actually  studied 
consisted  of  111  staff  members. 
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CHAPTER  III 


RESULTS,  ANALYSIS,  AND  DISCUSSION?  PART  I 
Overvi ew  of  the  Analysis 

Scori nq  and  encoding.  The  completed  questionnaires  were  pro¬ 
cessed  through  four  distinct  phases  of  analysis.  First  of  all,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  questionnaires  were  manually  scored.  The  scores  and  data  for  each 
individual  staff  member  of  a  particular  school  were  recorded  on  data 
summary  sheets  and  eventually  transferred  to  I.B.M.  cards.  The  variables 
recorded  for  each  staff  member  in  the  total  sample  were  as  follows:  age, 
sex,  salary,  years  of  training,  total  experience,  experience  in  present 
school,  six  observations  of  school  bureaucratization,  one  total  bureau¬ 
cratic  score,  six  indications  of  desire  for  a  bureaucratic  character¬ 
istic,  and  one  global  rating  of  the  school.  This  made  19  variables  for 
each  of  the  364  individuals  located  in  the  31  schools. 

For  the  Myers-Briggs  sub-sample,  an  additional  four  variables 
representing  continuous  scores  on  each  of  the  dimensions  of  the  MBTI 
were  recorded.  Thus,  for  the  sub-sample  of  111  persons,  a  total  of 
twenty-three  variables  was  used. 

Second  phase  of  analysis.  A  Fortran  program  for  the  I.B.M. 
1620  Computor  at  the  University  of  Alberta  was  used  in  this,  the  second 
phase  of  the  analysis.  Since  intercorrelations,  sums  of  squares  (for  use 
in  Analysis  of  Variance)  means,  and  variances  were  required,  a  rather 

^  T  h  i  s  program  was  written  by  J.W.  Quinn  of  the  Department  of 
Educational  Psychology,  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton. 
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extensive  output  matrix  was  required. 

Each  of  the  thirty-one  schools  was  processed  on  the  basis  of 
the  nineteen  variables  referred  to  above.  Then,  all  111  individuals,  in 
the  nine  schools  in  the  sub-sample,  were  processed  on  the  basis  of  all 
twenty-three  variables.  Finally,  all  364  respondents  were  processed  as 
a  single  group. 

In  other  words,  output  of  the  type  mentioned  above,  was  obtained 
for  each  school,  for  the  sub-sample  of  111  completing  the  MBTI,  and  for 
the  total  sample  of  364  respondents. 

Third  phase  of  analysis.  Following  the  application  of  certain 
statistical  tests,  the  results  of  which  are  discussed  later,  it  became 
necessary  to  make  further  extensive  analyses.  First  of  all,  a  large 
number  of  "t"  tests  were  needed  to  measure  the  significance  of  differ¬ 
ences  among  means.  Secondly,  preliminary  indications  regarding  the  Myers- 
Briggs  sub-sample  suggested  that  new  groupings  of  the  respondents  should 
be  made.  Thirdly,  it  was  necessary  to  compare  administrators  and  teachers 
on  the  variables  used. 

For  the  first  problem,  another  computer  program  which  would 

2 

output  values  of  "t"  was  written.  Some  of  the  output  from  Phase  II  was 
transferred  to  a  deck  of  ''school11  cards.  These  cards  contained  material 
required  for  "t"  tests,  but  also  included  the  predictor  variables  required 
for  the  final  phase  of  analysis. 

As  far  as  the  sub-sample  was  concerned,  four  complete  decks  of 

- 

This  program  was  written  by  J.W.  Quinn. 
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HI  cards  were  produced.  One  deck  was  sorted  into  E  and  I  types;  a 
second  deck  into  S  and  N  types,  and  so  on.  Thus,  eight  distinct  sub¬ 
groups  based  upon  one  of  the  personality  preferences  were  set  up.  These 
new  groups  were  then  processed  through  a  modified  version  of  the  Inter¬ 
correlation  program  which  had  been  used  in  Phase  II. 

As  a  final  part  of  Phase  III,  two  total  sample  decks  of  364 
were  produced,  one  of  these  was  divided  into  administrators  and  teachers. 
The  other  deck  was  divided  into  males  and  females.  These  four  groups  were 
also  processed  through  the  modified  version  of  the  Intercorrelation  pro¬ 
gram. 


Fourth  phase  of  analysis .  In  order  to  deal  with  hypotheses 
relating  productivity  of  a  school  to  certain  features  of  its  organiz¬ 
ational  structure,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  an  index  of  productivity 
for  each  school  in  the  sample.  Therefore  the  total  SCAT  score  and  the 
aggregate  achievement  score  on  the  1964  Grade  Nine  Examinations  of  each 
pupil  in  these  schools  was  recorded.  A  regression  equation  which  pro¬ 
vided  the  statement  of  the  portion  of  the  achievement  score  predictable 
by  ability  score  was  then  set  up.  This  ability-colored  predicted  score 
was  then  removed  from  the  mean  achievement  score.  Thus,  for  each  school, 
a  single,  mean  achievement  score,  from  which  the  effects  of ^individual 
ability  had  already  been  statistically  ‘'removed*1  was  evolved.  This 
single  score  became  the  productivity  score  of  the  school  and  the  whole 
group  of  transformed  school  scores  constituted  the  productivity  index 
referred  to  elsewhere  in  this  study. 

In  order  to  assess  the  relative  importance  of  organizational 
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characteristics  as  they  are  predictive  of  productivity  a  step-wise  reg¬ 
ression  analysis  was  applied.  For  this  purpose,  a  set  of  predictor  cards 
was  prepared  for  each  school.  On  these  cards,  the  predictor  variables  in¬ 
cluded  were  as  follows*  school  scores  on  each  of  the  six  bureaucratic  sub¬ 
scales,  the  total  bureaucratic  score,  a  global  rating  of  the  school,  mean 
years  of  teacher  education,  total  experience,  and  experience  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  school,  mean  salary,  and  the  variance  in  rating  of  the  school, 
years  of  training,  years  of  total  experience,  and  experience  in  the  school. 

The  productivity  index  score  for  each  school  became  the  criterion 
measure  against  which  each  of  these  predictor  variables  was  cast.  The 
I.B.M.  1620  Computer  was  used  for  the  analysis,  using  a  program  already  dev¬ 
eloped  by  K.G.  Smillie,  at  the  University  of  Alberta.  Output  in  this 
case  included  multiple  correlation  coefficients,  and  Pearson  product- 
moment  correlations.  The  step-wise  feature  of  the  program  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  examine  the  relative  importance  of  various  combinations  of  organ¬ 
izational  characteristics  in  order  to  determine  their  functionality. 
Moreover,  it  was  possible  to  test  the  significance  of  these  organizational 
features  as  predictors  of  pupil  achievement. 

Intercorrelations  Among  Bureaucratic  Sub-Scores 

Findings .  In  order  to  obtain  the  pattern  of  responses  to  the 
six  bureaucratic  sub-scales  of  the  Organi zati ona 1  Inventory ,  intercorrel¬ 
ations  among  these  sub-scale  scores  were  obtained.  These  are  presented 
in  Table  VII.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  in  all  but  one  instance  (III,  VI) 
the  intercorrelations  were  significant  at  the  .05  level. 
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TABLE  VII 

INTERCORRELATIONS  AMONG  SIX  SUB-SCALES  ON  THE  ORGANIZATIONAL  INVENTORY 


I 

I 

III 

IV 

V 

I 

1*0000 

II 

.3190* 

1*0000 

III 

#6022* 

#2301* 

1*0000 

IV 

.6223* 

.4168* 

.5513* 

1*0000 

V 

#2227* 

#2874* 

*2373* 

*3542 * 

1*0000 

VI 

-#1208* 

-o209 & 

.0349 

-  0 1 448* 

-*1207* 

Significant  at  *05  level * 


Discussion.,  The  significant*  positive  correlations  among  the 
scales  I-V  indicate  that  these  scales  are  measuring  one  organizational 
feature,  which  may  be  called  "bureaucracy"*  This  is  to  be  expected  from 
an  instrument  which  is  designed  to  measure  something  which  is  supposedly 
multidimensional*  while  at  the  same  time  possessing  a  kind  of  general 
measurability#  However*  in  no  case  does  the  intercorrelation  indicate 
that  any  more  than  38  per  cent  of  the  variance  is  common  to  two  different 
scales*  This  suggests  that  the  scales  are  truly  dimensional  in  character, 
in  that  each  of  them  measures  one  aspect  of  an  entity  called  "bureau¬ 
cratic  structure"# 

The  sixth  sub-scale  (emphasis  on  technical  competence)  is  neg- 
atively  and  significantly  correlated  with  four  of  the  other  scales#  This 
is  in  line  with  Ha115s  findings  (1)  in  the  original  work  with  the  Inventory* 
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One  might  suggest,  as  Hall  did,  that  this  sixth  scale,  while  designed  to 
measure  one  of  the  classic  bureaucratic  characteristics  is,  in  fact, 
measuring  a  characteristic  which  is  not  bureaucratic  at  all. 

That  is  to  say,  if  an  organization  emphasizes  technical  com¬ 
petence  of  personnel,  then  reliance  on  procedural  specification,  hier¬ 
archical  authority,  impersonality,  and  the  like,  may  not  be  necessary. 

In  this  sense,  the  technical  competency  may  be  a  kind  of  "abureaucratic" 
component  of  organization.  The  sort  of  inverse  relationship  exhibited 
in  these  findings  would  indicate  that  the  basic  bureaucratic  model  as 
envisioned  by  Weber  et.aK  needs  to  be  re-examined  and  perhaps  revised. 

The  finding  in  this  case  would  seem  to  support  the  notion  that 
the  emphasis  on  competence  which  is  an  aspect  of  staff  professionalization 
of  a  school  will  tend  to  reduce  the  need  for  the  formal  organizational 
features  which  are  exemplified  in  the  ideal  bureaucratic  model.  Thus, 
bureaucratization,  in  the  sense  used  here,  becomes  a  feature  of  schools 
only  insofar  as  staff  professionalization  is  not  fully  realized. 

Intercorrelati ons  Among  ^ub-Scores  and  total  Bureaucratic  Score 

FI ndi nqs .  Correlations  between  each  of  the  six  sub-scales 
and  the  total  bureaucratic  score  were  obtained.  They  are  presented  in 
Table  VIII.  Each  of  the  six  scores  is  positively,  and  significantly 
related  to  the  total  score.  The  percentage  of  common  variance  indicated 
by  these  correlations  ranges  from  59  per  cent  (IV,  I)  to  2.35  per  cent 
(VI,  T). 


Discussion.  The  fact  that  each  scale  score  is  correlated  with 
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TABLE  VIII 

CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  SIX  SCALE  SCORES  AND  TOTAL  BUREAUCRATIZATION  SCORE 


I  II 

III 

IV 

V  VI 

Correlation  with 

total  Bureaucrat-  *7471*  .5079* 

i zation 

*7613* 

*7678* 

.5168*  *1575* 

^Significant  at  *05  level. 

the  total  score  is  in  line  with  the  previous  finding  that  showed  rel¬ 


ationships  among  these  dimensional  scores*  The  relatively  high  correl¬ 
ation  between  each  of  Scale  I  (hierarchical  authority).  Scale  III  (rules 
for  incumbents)  and  Scale  IV  (procedural  specif i cation) and  total  score 
may  suggest  that  these  three  dimensions  are  most  characteristic  of 
bureaucratic  organization,  that  indeed  a  model  bureaucracy  is  one  which 
possesses  these  three  salient  features*  Thus  one  could  argue  that  rules 
for  members,  wel 1 -formulated  procedures  for  various  situations,  and  an 
emphasis  on  formal,  hierarchical  authority  relationships  are  the  truly 
important  features  of  a  bureaucracy* 

Although  Scale  VI  was  tentatively  identified  in  a  previous  part 
of  this  study  as  being  a  kind  of  “abureaucratic11  characteristic,  it  did 
correlate  positively  with  the  total  score*  The  importance  of  this  finding 
diminishes  when  one  considers  the  small  common  variance  indicated  by  the 
correlation  coefficient,  and  becomes  even  less  important  when  one  notes 
that  the  total  score  is,  in  part,  composed  of  scores  on  Scale  VI*  This 
latter  restriction  applies  also  to  Scales  I  -  V  and  thus  tends  to  reduce 
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(but  not  eliminate)  the  importance  of  the  relationships  discussed  above. 

Analysis  of  Variance  Among  Schools 

Design 0  In  order  to  test  the  first  hypothesis  of  this  study, 
an  analysis  of  variance  design  was  chosen.  The  rationale  underlying 
this  portion  of  the  research  design  is  presented  here,  in  close  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  findings  from  the  study  itself. 

The  design  used  was  the  one-way  analysis  of  variance  among 
groups  of  unequal  size  (2,  p,  96).  This  model  supposes  that  each  group 
is  exposed  to  a  number  of  different  treatments  which  may  affect  the  mean 
score  on  a  criterion  measure.  In  the  case  of  this  study,  the  notion  is 
that  staff  members  in  each  of  thirty-one  schools  were  exposed  to  thirty- 
one  different  “treatments'"  in  terms  of  organizational  environment.  These 
treatments  might  be  expected  to  affect  the  scores  of  staff  members  on  a 
criterion  measure,  which  in  this  case,  was  the  bureaucratic  score. 

Actually,  seven  bureaucratic  criterion  scores  were  involved, 
since  each  of  the  six  sub-scales  and  also  the  total  score  were  used  as 
criterion  scores.  Therefore,  seven  distinct  analyses  of  variance  were 
carried  out  on  the  data.  The  hypotheses  tested  by  each  analysis  were 
of  the  formg 

Ho  «/*  =/a2=/A3 

hua,  ^/y/y-  •  '^31 

An  F  test  was  used  in  each  case  to  test  the  hypotheses.  The 
results  of  these  tests  are  presented  in  the  appropriate  section  below. 
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Findings.  Before  analysis  of  variance  may  be  usefully  applied, 
the  homogeneity  of  variance  among  the  criterion  scores  for  the  schools  must 
be  tested.  Therefore,  Cochran's  C  test  (2,  p.  94)  for  homogeneity  of 
variance  was  applied.  The  computed  values  are  presented  in  Table  IX. 

TABLE  IX 

COCHRAN'S  TEST  FOR  HOMOGENEITY  OF  VARIANCE  IN 
BUREAUCRATIC  SCORES  AMONG  SCHOOLS 


Scale 

Computed  Value  of  C 

I 

.059** 

II 

.063** 

III 

.068** 

IV 

.069** 

V 

.065** 

VI 

.128** 

Total  "B" 

.101** 

**  Not  significant  at  .01  level.  C  =  .1567 


2 

The  hypotheses  being  tested  by  the  "C"  formula  C=S  max  weres 

Ho s  cr;  — 

H  i *  ^7  ^  ^  ^ 

In  each  case  the  computed  value  of  C  did  not  exceed  the  tabular 
value  for  C  .  Therefore,  the  null  hypothesis  was  accepted.  That  is, 

99 
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the  variances,  in  each  of  the  seven  scores,  were  homogeneous o 

The  results  of  each  of  the  seven  analyses  of  variance  are 
presented  in  Tables  X  -  XVI,  and  a  summary  of  the  analyses  is  provided 
in  Table  XVIIe 

In  Table  X,  are  the  results  for  the  analysis  where  Scale  I 

TABLE  X 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  AMONG  SCHOOLS  ON  SCALE  Ii  HIERARCHY  OF  AUTHORITY 


Source  Sum 

of  Squares 

Mean  Square 

df 

F 

Between  Schools 

103.7 

3.45 

30 

8.07** 

Within  Schools 

142.7 

o43 

333 

Total 

246  o  4 

363 

*Signifianct  at  O01  level 

(F.01  *  1. 

79) 

TABLE  XI 

ANALYSIS  OF 

VARIANCE  AMONG 

SCHOOLS  ON  SCALE 

II,  SPECIALIZATION 

Source  Sum 

of  Squares 

Mean  Square 

df 

F 

Between  Schools 

12o3 

o7l 

30 

1.61* 

Within  Schools 

147.3 

o44 

333 

Total 

168.6 

363 

^Significant  at  <>05  level  ([r6Q5  =  1  <>52) 
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TABLE  XII 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  AMONG  SCHOOLS  ON  SCALE  Ills  RULES  FOR  MEMBERS 


Source 

Sum  of  Squares 

Mean  Square 

df 

F 

Between 

Schools 

60.6 

2.02 

30 

3.81** 

Within 

Schools 

176.2 

.53 

333 

Tota  1 

236.8 

363 

^Significant  at  .01 

level  (F  =  1.79). 

.01 

TABLE  XIII 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  AMONG  SCHOOLS 

ON  SCALE  IV  s  PROCEDURAL 

SPECIFICATION 

Source 

Sums  of  Squares 

Mean  Square 

df 

F 

Between 

Schools 

22.8 

.76 

30 

1.331 

W1 thin 

School  s 

188.2 

.57 

333 

Total 

211.0 

363 

^  Not 

statistically  significant  (F  n  = 

•  Up 

1.52). 

TABLE  XIV 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  AMONG  SCHOOLS  ON  SCALE  Mi  IMPERSONALITY 


Source 

Sums  of  Squares 

Mean  Square 

df 

F 

Between  Schools 

368.2 

12.27 

30 

27.27** 

Within  Schools 

149.4 

.45 

333 

Total 

517.6 

363 

^Significant  at  .01  (F  =  1.79)° 

y  .01 
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TABLE  XV 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  AMONG  SCHOOLS  ON  SCALE  VI;  TECHNICAL  COMPETENCE 


Source 

Sums  of  Squares 

Mean  Square 

df 

F 

Between  Schools 

18.0 

,60 

30 

1.13' 

Within  Schools 

177.3 

.53 

333 

Tota  1 

195.3 

363 

Not  statistically  significant 


1.52). 


(Hierarchical  Authority)  was  used  as  the  criterion  measure.  The  value 
of  F  was  significant  at  the  .01  level.  Therefore  the  null  hypothesis 


</<7  =A 


.JJ 


31 


)  was  rejected  and  the  alternative  hypothesis 


was  accepted.  The  schools  do  differ  in  the  extent  to  which  hierarchical 
structure  is  perceived  by  staff  members « 

As  shown  in  Table  XI,  the  value  of  F  was  significant  at  the  .05 
level.  Therefore,  the  null  hypothesis  was  again  rejected  while  the  alter¬ 
nate  hypothesis  was  accepted,,  That  is,  the  schools  differ  in  the  extent 
to  which  job  specialization  characterized  their  structure. 

The  analysis  of  Scale  III  (rules  for  incumbents  or  members)  is 
summarized  in  Table  XII.  In  this  instance,  the  value  of  F ,  again  forcing 
acceptance  of  the  alternate  hypothesis,  was  significant  at  the  .01  level. 
Thus,  it  appears  that  schools  differ  in  the  extent  to  which  the  organiz¬ 
ation  imposes  rules  for  the  behavior  of  its  members. 


As  indicated  in  Table  XIII,  the  analysis  of  variance  in  scores 
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on  Scale  IV  (procedural  specification)  indicated  no  statistically  sig¬ 
nificant  difference  among  school  means.  That  is,  schools  did  not  differ 
in  the  extent  to  which  they  displayed  this  characteristic.  It  might  be 
noted  that  the  computed  value  of  F  did  approach  significance. 

The  difference  among  schools  on  Scale  V  (impersonality)  was 
significant  at  the  ,01  level.  The  findings  for  this  part  of  the  analysis 
are  presented  in  Table  XIV,  The  very  large  value  for  F  in  this  particular 
case  should  be  noted.  In  Table  XV,  results  from  the  analysis  for  Scale 
VI  (technical  competency)  are  presented.  In  this  case  the  null  hypothesis 
was  accepted,  that  is,  schools  did  not  differ  significantly  in  the  extent 
to  which  technical  competency  was  emphasized. 

The  analysis  of  variance  in  total  score  is  presented  in  Table 
XVI,  The  schools  did  differ  in  the  extent  to  which  they  displayed  a  total 
bureaucratization  score. 


TABLE  XVI 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  AMONG  SCHOOLS  ON  TOTAL  "B"  SCORE 


Source 

Sums  of  Squares 

Mean  Square 

df 

F 

Between  Schools 

431 ,2 

14.37 

30 

3.722** 

Within  Schools 

12385.4 

3 ,86 

333 

Tota  1 

1216.6 

363 

**  Significant  at  ,01  level  (F  -  1,79) 

a  .01 
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All  the  findings  for  the  analyses  of  variance  are  summarized 
in  Table  XVII. 

TABLE  XVII 

SUMMARY  OF  ANALYSES  OF  VARIANCE  AMONG  SCHOOLS  ON  SIX  BUREAUCRATIC 
DIMENSIONS  AND  ONE  TOTAL  BUREAUCRATIC  SCORE 


Scale 

M.S. 

treatment 

M.  So 

error 

F 

I 

3  .46 

.43 

8.07** 

II 

.71 

.44 

1 .61* 

III 

2.02 

.53 

3.82** 

IV 

.76 

.57 

1.331 

V 

12.27 

.45 

27.27** 

VI 

.60 

.53 

1  .  13  1 

Total  Score 

14.37 

3.86 

3.72** 

’’^Significant  at  .05  (F  8  1.52) 

.05 

^Significant  at  .01  (F  s  1.79) 

.01 

^Not  statistically  significant. 

Pi  scussion.  In  summary,  the  thirty-one  schools  in  the  sample 
studied  differed  on  four  of  the  six  scales,  and  on  the  total  score.  The 
analysis  indicated  that  the  least  difference  occurred  among  scores  on 
Scale  VI,  the  same  scale  which  was  tentatively  indentified  as  "abureau- 
cratic*'  in  a  previous  phase  of  the  over-all  analysis.  Coupling  these  two 
findings  (i.e.,  Scale  VI  is  negatively  correlated  with  the  other  Scales, 
and  displays  least  variation  among  schools),  one  might  suggest  that  this 
non-bureaucrati c  characteristic  is  an  almost  standard  feature  of  organi¬ 
zation  in  the  schools  studied.  It  is,  in  a  sense,  a  generic  character- 

1  p  f  1  <>*  /s  ^  •»  1  1  p  1  r  1  w  f  Upi  c  -»mn  1  a 
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Noteworthy  also  is  the  fact  that  the  schools  did  not  differ 


significantly  on  Scale  IV  which  was  the  scale  most  related  to  total  bur¬ 
eaucratic  score.  One  might  ask  whether  this  Scale,  which  measures  the 
degree  of  procedural  specification  in  the  school  organization  is  in  fact 
measuring  a  kind  of  “positive11  bureaucratic  feature  which  is  common  to 
all  schools  studied. 

Effects  of  Si ze  upon  Bureaucratization 

Findi nqs .  In  order  to  more  meaningfully  interpret  the  res¬ 
ults  of  the  analyses  of  variance  in  scale  and  total  scores,  the  schools 
were  reclassified  into  two  groups.  One  group,  containing  twelve  schools 
ranging  in  staff  size  from  fourteen  to  twenty-two,  was  labeled  the  “Large 
School  Group11?  the  second  group  of  “Small  Schools"  consisted  of  nineteen 
schools  ranging  in  size  from  six  to  eleven  staff  members.  A  one-tailed 
“t“  test  of  differences  between  mean  scores  was  applied.  The  hypotheses 
being  tested  were* 


H  i  i  /CL  s 

It  should  be  motisd  that  the  reason  for  making  this  a  one-tailed 


test  was  not  embodied  in  the  basic  theoretical  framework.  However, 

Hall’s  research  had  indicated  that  there  was  a  tendency  for  larger  organ¬ 
izations  to  be  more  bureaucratic,  although  the  relationships  he  observed 
were  not  statistically  significant. 


In  Table  XVIII,  the  results  of  the  “t“  tests  are  presented.  The 
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TABLE  XVIII 

MEANS,  VARIANCES,  AND  VALUES  OF  "t,J  FOR  SCHOOLS  CLASSIFIED 

ON  THE  BASIS  OF  SIZE 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

Tota  1 
Score 

Large  Schools 

( 1 4-22 ) (N=1 2)  X, 

L 

3.47 

3.25 

2.96 

3.55 

3.04 

2.61 

18.89 

Small  Schools 
(6-1 1 ) (N=19)  X 

s 

3.76 

3.29 

3.38 

3.79 

3.01 

2.69 

19.93 

Variance 

0.67 

.32 

.122 

.OW 

.061 

• 

O 

-F- 

vo 

.90 

t 

10.36** 

.196 

3.23** 

2.048* 

.337 

.963 

2.67** 

(one- 

tai led) 

^Significant  at  .025  (t  q2^  =  2.045) 

^Significant  at  .01  (t  =  2.46) 

o  U  I 

means  for  the  groups  on  each  of  the  six  sub-scales  and  the  mean  total 
score  are  presented,.  The  estimated  population  variance,  or  weighted 
variance  is  also  provided  in  this  Table. 

In  three  out  of  the  seven  cases,  the  differences  between 
group  means  are  significant  at  the  .01  level .  In  another  case,  the 
difference  reached  the  *05  level  of  significance.  On  the  basis  of  staff 
size,  differences  are  found  on  Scales  I  (hierarchical  authority),  III 
(rules  for  incumbents),  IV  (procedural  specifications),  and  in  total 
Scored 

o 

A  numerically  small  bureaucratic  score  indicates  a  higher  degree 
of  bureaucratization. 
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In  these  four  cases,  the  alternate  hypothesis  is  accepted.  In 
each  of  the  remaining  three  cases  (Scales  II,  V,  and  VI),  the  null  hypo¬ 
thesis  is  accepted. 

Discussion.  It  is  clear  that  the  findings  from  this  analysis 
indicate  a  relationship  between  size  and  certain  aspects  of  bureaucrat¬ 
ization.  Particularly  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  the  scores  on  Scales 
I,  III  and  IV  are  those  related  to  size.  In  a  previous  discussion  rel¬ 
ating  to  the  findings  illustrated  in  Table  VIII,  it  was  noted  that  these 
three  scales  are  the  ones  which  correlate  most  highly  with  total  bureau¬ 
cratic  score.  Indeed,  during  the  discussion  of  this  fact,  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  three  characteristics  measured  by  Scales  I,  III,  and  IV 
might  represent  the  dominant  characteristics  of  an  “ideal11  bureaucracy. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Scale  IV,  where  analysis  of 
variance  did  not  indicate  significant  over-all  differences,  this  re¬ 
classification  on  a  meaningful  basis  revealed  significant  difference. 
Moreover,  the  over-all  differences  in  Scales  II  and  V  indicated  by  the 
analysis  of  variance  (see  Table  XVII)  were  no  longer  evident  when  the 
schools  were  classified  on  the  basis  of  size. 

Although  there  is  an  apparent  conflict  between  these  findings, 
one  may  suggest  that  the  more  meaningful  analysis  on  the  basis  of  size 
probably  superseded  the  first  findings.  That  is,  while  the  analysis  of 
variance  indicated  that  schools  do  differ  in  the  extent  to  which  they 
possess  certain  bureaucratic  characteristics,  the  reasons  for  these 
differences  may  in  part  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  factors  such  as 

Incidentally,  the  value  of  F  for  Scale  IV  (see  Table  XVII) 


staff  size. 


/ 
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did  approach  si gni f i cancej  the  reclassification  probably  emphasized  the 
directional  aspects  of  the  differences . 

In  summary,  this  analysis  indicates  a  general  relationship  bet¬ 
ween  size  and  total  bureaucratic  score,.  Specific  relationships  were  indi¬ 
cated  between  size  and  three  of  the  sub-scale  scores.  In  each  case,  the 
larger  schools  were  more  bureaucratic  than  the  small  schools. 


Relationshl ps  Between  Observed  Scores  and  Desi re  for  Bureaucracy 

Findings .  In  order  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  observed 
scores  are  related  to  staff  members'  desire  for  the  bureaucratic  charac¬ 
teristics,  correlations  between  observed  and  desired  scores  for  the  whole 
sample  of  364  respondents  were  obtained.  These  correlations  are  presented 


in  Table  XIX. 


TABLE  XIX 

CORRELATION  BETWEEN  DESIRABILITY  OF  BUREAUCRATIC  CHARACTERISTICS 

AND  OBSERVED  CHARACTERISTIC 


(Ns  364) 

I 

II 

Observed 

III  IV 

V 

VI 

Desi rabi 1 i ty 

1  .1256* 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


1429* 


,2254* 


.0752 


,2289* 


.0611 


^Significant  at  .05  level. 
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The  observed  scores  on  Scale  I  are  significantly  correlated  with 
the  staff  members'  desire  for  this  characteristic  of  hierarchical  author¬ 
ity.  Similarly,  the  scores  on  Scales  II,  III  and  V  (division  of  labor, 
rules  for  incumbents,  and  impersonality)  are  significantly  related  to 
staff  members'  desire  for  such  characteristics.  The  relationship  between 
scores  on  Scales  IV  and  VI  and  the  corresponding  "desirability"  scores  were 
not  significant. 

Pi scussion.  It  is  evident  that  the  percentage  of  variance 
common  to  a  given  set  of  observed  and  desirability  scores  is  quite  small. 

In  fact,  the  range  in  percentage  of  common  variance  is  from  0.3  to  5*3 
per  cent.  However,  the  trend  towards  an  interaction  relationship  is  quite 
clear.  One  could  suggest  that  in  a  very  general  sense,  what  the  staff 
members  want  to  see  in  their  schools  has  an  effect  upon  what  they  actually 
see.  To  make  such  a  causal  interpretation  however,  would  be  to  go  beyond 
the  present  data. 

Indeed,  any  interaction  effects  may  be  in  the  opposite  direction. 
That  is,  what  the  staff  members  observe  as  the  on-going  features  of  their 
school  may  influence  what  they  deem  to  be  desirable.  In  other  words,  the 
group  environment  in  terms  of  the  organizational  structure  may  have  a 
normative  effect  upon  the  attitudes  held  by  individual  members  of  the 
group. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulty  in  making  a  clear-cut  causal  inter¬ 
pretation  of  these  findings,  they  do  suggest  that  perceptions  of  bureau¬ 
cracy  are  at  least  related  to  the  whole  perceptual  field  of  the  observer, 
including  his  attitude  towards  bureaucracy  as  an  ideal  form.  Moreover, 
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the  findings  suggest  that  the  accuracy  of  staff  members'  observations  of 
bureaucratization  requires  closer  examination,,  This  closer  examination  is 
provided  in  the  next  section  of  this  study6 

Before  leaving  these  findings  one  should  note  once  more  that  the 
two  Scales  in  which  desirability  and  observation  are  not  related  are 
Scales  IV  and  VI.  In  other  words,  one  may  suggest  that  the  accuracy  of 
the  observed  scores  on  these  two  scales  cannot  be  questioned,  at  least 
not  on  the  basis  of  a  possible  relationship  with  desi rabi 1 i ty 0  These  two 
scales  are  the  ones  which  bear  the  greatest  and  least  relationship  res¬ 
pectively  to  total  bureaucratic  score,,  In  a  previous  discussion,  they  were 
tentatively  labeled  as  "positive"  and  "negative"  bureaucratic  char- 
acteri sticso 

Analysi s  of  Interaction  Effects  on  a  School  by  School  Basis 

Fi ndi nqs .  In  order  to  determine  the  consistency  of  the  rel¬ 
ationships  evident  in  Table  XIX,  the  correlations  between  observed  and 
desired  bureaucratic  scores  were  obtained  for  each  of  the  thirty-one 
schools,,  The  consistency  of  these  relationships  is  outlined  in  Table 
XLIV  (Appendix  D).  Since  four  of  the  relationships  for  the  whole  sample 
were  significant,  these  relationships  are  examined  in  Comparisons  1,  2, 

3,  and  4  of  Table  XIV. 

In  the  Table,  a  plus  sign  indicates  that  the  relationship  which 
was  significant  for  the  whole  sample  was  also  significant  in  a  particular 
school.  A  minus  sign  indicates  that  the  significant  over-all  relation¬ 
ship  was  not  found  in  the  individual  school. 

For  the  four  relationships  under  consideration  here,  out  of  124 


/ 
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cases  (four  relationships  in  thirty-one  schools),  in  only  six  cases  was 
significance  noted  in  the  school -by-school  analysis*  In  one  of  these  six 
cases  (II  in  School  #1),  the  significant  correlation  was  negative. 

Pi scussi on .  These  findings  suggest  that,  within  a  particular 
school  organization,  the  staff  members'  observati ons  of  bureaucratization 
are  not  related  to  their  desi re  for  bureaucratic  characteristics.  This 
in  turn  lends  support  to  the  notion  that  the  observed  scores  are  “realistic" 
in  the  sense  that  they  were  not  substantially  affected  by  desirability. 
However,  the  apparent  lack  of  consistency  of  relationships,  on  a  school 
by  school  basis,  calls  for  closer  examination. 

If  one  examines  the  correlations  involved,  it  becomes  clear 
that  although  the  over-all  relationships  are  significant  with  a  known 
probability  of  error  attributable  to  chance,  the  amounts  of  variance 
accounted  for  by  the  relationships  are  quite  low.  In  the  individual 
schools,  while  the  probability  of  error  due  to  chance  is  high  enough  to 
force  rejection  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  correlation  coefficient  is 
significantly  greater  than  zerc^  yet  the  amounts  of  common  variance  accounted 
for  by  the  correlations  are  fairly  large.  This  fact  tends  to  explain  the 
apparent  inconsistencies  between  over-all  relationships  and  the  school-by- 
school  comparisons  described  above. 

Analysis  of  Differences  Between  Observed  Bureaucrati c  Characteri s t i cs 
And  Desi rabi 1 i ty  of  Bureaucrati zati on 

Findings .  An  examination  of  the  scores  for  each  of  the  thirty- 
one  schools  indicated  a  difference  between  the  mean  score  for  a  given  scale 
on  the  Orqani zati ona 1  Inventory  and  the  mean  desirability  score  for  the 
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characteristic  measured  by  the  Inventory <>  Out  of  186  pairs  of  scores 
(six  scales  in  thirty-one  schools),  in  only  three  cases  did  the  staff  mem¬ 
bers  desire  less  bureaucratization  than  they  were  in  fact  observing  in 
their  own  school. 

In  order  to  test  the  significance  of  these  differences,  the 
value  of  “t"  for  each  of  the  186  pairs  of  relationships  was  obtained.  The 
findings  of  these  “t"  tests  are  summarized  in  Table  XX.  In  each  case, 
the  hypotheses  being  tested  were* 


observed 


As  indicated  in  the  Table,  in  146  of  the  186  cases,  the  hypo¬ 


thesis  that  desire  for  a  particular  characteristic  was  significantly 
different  from  the  observed  presence  of  this  characteristic  in  a  given 
school,  was  supported.  In  thirty-seven  of  the  forty  cases  where  the  dif 


ferences  were  not  significant,  the  “desire"  score  was  higher  than  the 


observed  score. 

On  Scale  I  (hierarchical  authority)  there  was  less  incongruence 
between  the  desired  and  observed  scores,  in  that  differences  were  not 
significant  in  fifteen  out  of  the  thirty-one  schools.  Indeed,  in  two 
cases,  the  difference,  while  not  significant,  was  in  the  opposite  dir¬ 
ection.  That  is,  in  these  two  schools  teachers  preferred  less  of  the 
characteristic  than  they  actually  observed. 


The  degree  of  congruence  between  desired  and  observed  scores 


is  fairly  uniform  through  Scales  II,  III,  IV,  and  V,  where  there  were 
4,  7,  8,  16,  instances  of  no  significant  difference  between  scores. 
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TABLE  XX 

SUMMARY  OF  "t"  TESTS  OF  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  OBSERVED  BUREAUCRATIC  CHAR¬ 
ACTERISTICS  AND  STAFF  MEMBERS'  DESIRE  FOR  BUREAUCRATIC  CHARACTERISTICS 


School 

n 
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*Significant  at  .05  level. 

^Significant  at  .025  level. 

***Si gnif icant  at  .01  level. 


In  the  subscript,  the  Roman  numeral  refers  to  the  observed  char 
acteristic,  the  Arabic  numeral  refers  to  the  desirability  of  the  char 
acteristic. 

^Desire  for  Characteristic  was  less  than  observed  presence  of 
characteristic  (not  significantly). 
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On  Scale  VI  (emphasis  on  competency)  significant  differences 
between  desired  and  observed  scores  were  noted  In  all  thirty-one  schools; 
that  Is,  teachers  generally  wanted  more  emphasis  on  competency  than  they 
were  in  fact  observing  in  their  own  school s, 

Discussion,,  As  descriptive  of  a  general  trend  in  the  data  it 
seems  safe  to  suggest  that  teachers  generally  want  more  bureaucratization 
than  they  are  getting*  One  should  be  careful  to  note  in  connection  with 
this  suggestion  that  in  no  instance  was  the  term  "bureaucracy*1  used  in 
any  of  the  research  instruments*  Moreover,  the  items  in  the  Orqani z- 
ati ona 1  Inventory  proper  were  designed  to  get  at  operational  features  of 
the  organizational  structure*  In  some  cases,  the  items  contained  state¬ 
ments  which  might  be  unfavorably  construed  by  the  respondents  (e.g*, 

"red  tape",  "administrators  stick  to  themselves",  etc*). 

On  the  other  hand  the  six  items  which  were  designed  to  measure 
staff  member  attitudes  toward  bureaucracy  as  an  ideal  form,  were  couched 
in  language  which  was  substantially  colorless,  in  the  sense  that  no 
"negative15  words  were  used* 

While  this  caution  is  important,  the  fact  remains  that  staff 
members  did  express  an  opinion  in  favor  of  a  greater  degree  of  bureaucrat¬ 
ization  along  the  six  dimensions  used  in  this  study* 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  Scale  VI,  the  differences 
between  observed  and  desired  score  were  uniform  and  highly  significant* 
Since  this  Scale  is  the  one  which  has  already  been  tentatively  identi¬ 
fied  as  a  kind  of  non-bureaucrati c  dimension,  the  stress  which  teaching 
staffs  place  upon  it  as  a  desirable  characteristic  is  noteworthy.  One 
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could  suggest  that  stress  on  the  importance  of  professional  skill  and 
competency  has  become  a  normative  feature  of  the  attitudinal  framework 
of  teachers  participating  in  this  study. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fairly  large  degree  of  congruency  on 
Scale  I  (hierarchical  authority)  might  suggest  that  staff  members  do  not 
want  substantially  greater  emphasis  on  this  feature  of  organizational 
structure. 

As  far  as  the  four  other  kinds  of  comparisons  are  concerned, 
there  is  a  definite  tendency  for  staff  members  to  desire  a  greater  emph¬ 
asis  on  specialization  (Scale  II),  behavioral  rules  (Scale  III),  pro¬ 
cedural  specification  (Scale  IV)  and  impersonality  (Scale  V)  than  they 
in  fact  observe  in  their  own  schools. 

On  Scale  II,  for  example,  in  only  four  cases  was  the  difference 
not  significant,  again  suggesting  that  an  emphasis  on  specialization 
is  a  norm  for  the  teachers  in  this  study.  Coupled  with  the  high  degree 
of  incongruence  on  Scale  VI,  this  suggests  that  staff  members  in  the 
Alberta  schools  studied  want  more  emphasis  on  technical  competency  and 
task  specialization. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  extent  of  incongruence  along 
Scales  III  and  IV  leads  one  to  suggest  that  these  same  staff  members 
want  more  "spelling-out"  of  rules  of  behavior  and  procedures  for  dealing 
with  various  situations. 

Inasmuch  as  these  two  Scales  (III  and  IV)  form  part  of  the 
bureaucratic  model  emerging  from  a  consideration  of  previously  discussed 
findings  while  Scale  VI  was  called  "abureaucrati c"  there  may  well  be 
some  ambivalence  in  the  staff  members'  attitudes.  That  is,  they  desire 
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a  characteristic  (competency)  which  may  not  be  really  a  "bureaucrati c11 

characteristic  in  the  empirical  sense,  while  at  the  same  time  they  desire 

other  characteristics  which  seem  to  be  bureaucratic  in  the  traditional 

4 

sense  at  least*  This  suggestion  of  ambivalence  in  attitude  leads  one 
to  wonder  as  to  how  well  defined  (in  the  minds  of  organization  members) 
is  the  traditional  notion  of  a  bureaucratic  organization* 

In  other  words,  the  fairly  widespread  negative  view  towards 
bureaucracy  which  is  probably  accepted  in  general  by  teachers  and 
administrators  of  Alberta  schools  begins  to  break  down  when  analysed 
more  carefully*  Many  features  of  organizational  structure  which  are 
regarded  as  “good11  by  school  staff  members  may  in  fact  embody  the  basic 
constructs  of  the  ideal  type  bureaucracy.  On  the  other  hand,  as  one  makes 
these  concepts  more  operational,  staff  member  reaction  may  tend  to  become 
negative*  In  this  study,  no  attempt  was  made  to  relate  desire  for  a 
characteristic  to  each  item  in  the  Inventory* 


Ana  lysis  of  Congruence  of  Desi rabi 1 i ty  and  Observed  Scores  on  the  Basis 
of  Staff  Size 


Findings  *  An  examination  of  the  results  summarized  in  Table  XX 
indicated  that  in  a  higher  proportion  of  cases,  the  teaching  staffs  in 
small  schools  (6-11  members)  did  not  want  significantly  more  bureaucrat¬ 
ization  than  they  actually  observed*  Therefore,  the  possibility  that  the 


It  should  be  noted  that  in  almost  all  cases  the  desired  score  was 
above  the  median  of  possible  scores*  That  is,  staff  members  wanted  not  only 
relative  1  y  more  bureaucratization;  but  they  wanted  an  absolutely  high 
degree  of  bureaucratization  (see  Table  XLI,  Appendix  D). 


extent  of  disagreement  between  desires  and  observations  was  related  to 
staff  size,  required  investigation.  In  order  to  test  the  possibility  of 
such  a  relationship,  a  median  test  was  carried  out.  First,  a  set  of 
difference  scores  for  each  school  on  each  of  the  six  bureaucratic  dimen¬ 
sions  was  calculated.  Then,  the  median  difference  score  along  each  of 
the  six  scales  was  computed.  Finally,  the  schools  were  classified  into 
two  categories,  the  "high  disagreement"  group,  and  the  "low  disagreement" 
group.  When  the  relationship  of  this  categorization  to  size  of  staff  was 
calculated,  the  results  presented  in  Table  XXI  were  arrived  at. 


TABLE  XXI 

CHI  SQUARE  TEST  OF  RELATIONSHIP  OF  SIZE  OF  STAFF  TO  CONGRUENCE  OF  SCORES 


Scale 

Computed  Chi  Square 

I 

.354 

II 

.020 

III 

3.250* 

IV 

.020 

V 

.776 

VI 

.020 

^Significant  at  the  .10  level. 

As  indicated,  the  relationship  was  significant  in  one  case.  On 
Scale  III  (behavioral  rules)  there  was  a  relationship  between  staff  size 
and  the  difference  between  observed  and  desired  bureaucratic  scores.  An 
examination  of  the  data  revealed  that  in  the  smaller  schools,  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  observed  and  desired  scores  tended  to  be  greater  than  in  the 
large  schools. 


Discuss i on .  The  lack  of  significant  relationships  with  res¬ 
pect  to  five  of  the  scale  scores  tends  to  negate  the  suggestion  that  the 
extent  of  "incongruence"  between  observed  and  desired  scores  is  related 
to  staff  size.  The  presence  of  a  statistically  significant  relationship 
for  Scale  III  is,  however,  worthy  of  examination. 

It  may  well  be  that  in  smaller  schools,  the  staff  members  want 
a  great  deal  more  behavioral  direction  than  the  nature  of  the  organization 
itself  makes  feasible.  In  other  words,  because  a  given  school  is  a  "small 
school",  an  informality  of  organizational  life  has  become  a  feature  of  the 
sub-culture.  Behavioral  rules  are  in  fact  not  emphasized  because  they 
do  not  seem  to  be  feasible  in  the  small  staff  situation.  In  spite  of 
this,  staff  members  in  these  schools  want  a  great  deal  more  emphasis  on 
this  particular  aspect  of  the  organization.  It  would  appear  therefore, 
that  the  norms  of  the  members  of  the  teaching  profession  include  a  desire 
for  this  very  kind  of  emphasis.  In  large  schools,  the  staff  members  are 
actually  getting  more  of  what  they  desire  in  terms  of  behavioral  rules, 
while  in  small  schools,  the  discrepancy  between  group  or  professional 
norm  and  actual  structure  is  great. 

Ana  lysis  of  Relationships  Between  Bureaucrati c  Scores  and  Effectiveness 
Rating  of  School 

F i ndi nqs .  In  Table  XXII,  the  correlations  between  staff  members 
effectiveness  ratings  of  each  school  and  the  observed  bureaucratization 
scores  for  the  schools  are  presented.  In  every  case,  the  correlation 
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TABLE  XXII 

CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  STAFF  MEMBERS0  RATING  OF  SCHOOL  AND  OBSERVED 

BUREAUCRATIZATION  SCORES 


(Ni  364)  I 

II 

III  IV  V  VI  lota] 

Score 

Correlati on  wi th 

Rating  of 

School  -,2353* 

-,2807* 

-J787*  -o284l*  -J533*  +o3476*  -.2017* 

^Significant  at  ,05  level. 


coefficient  was  significantly  greater  than  zero,  The  relationship  bet¬ 
ween  each  of  Scales  I,  II9  III,  IV,  V ,  the  total  score,  and  the  mean 
effectiveness  rating  of  the  school  was  negative0  That  is  to  say,  a  high 
rating  of  the  school  was  found  to  be  associated  with  a  low  degree  of 
bureaucrat i za ti on ,  Or,  to  put  it  the  other  way,  a  high  degree  of  bur¬ 
eaucratization  was  associated  with  a  low  rating  of  the  school  as  being 
a  "good  school". 

The  positive  and  significant  correlation  between  the  Scores 
on  Scale  VI  and  rating  of  the  school  indicates  that  a  high  degree  of 
observed  emphasis  on  competence  is  associated  with  a  highly  rated  school. 

The  percentage  of  variance  common  to  a  bureaucratic  score  and 
the  rating  of  the  school  ranges  from  2»3  pe&*  cent  (Scale  V)  to  12,1  per 
cent  (Scale  VI), 

Discussion,  The  relationship  between  an  observed  emphasis  on 
competence  and  the  effectiveness  rating  of  the  school  suggests  again  that 
this  characteristic  is  unique  among  the  six  measured  by  the  Organi zati ona 1 
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Inven tory .  The  large  degree  of  incongruence  between  desire  for  this 
cha racter i s t i c  and  its  observed  occurrence  in  the  schools,  when  linked 
with  this  additional  finding,  suggests  one  possible  conclusion.  That  is, 
staff  members  want  more  emphasis  on  competency  than  they  actually  see 
in  the  schools.  Where  they  do  see  some  emphasis  on  competency,  this 
emphasis  is  associated  with  a  high  effectiveness  rating  of  the  school. 

It  would  seem  that  as  staff  members*  desires  for  the  characteristic  are 
realized,  their  evaluation  of  the  school  increases. 

The  causal  relationship  suggested  in  this  line  of  reasoning  is, 
of  course,  not  necessarily  valid.  However,  the  tendency  is  at  least  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  statistical  relationships  found  in  the  study. 

Interestingly  enough,  of  the  six  variables  which  are  negatively 
associated  with  the  rating,  the  largest  percentage  of  common  variance 
is  between  the  Scale  IV  scores  and  the  effectiveness  rating  scores  (eight 
per  cent).  This  Scale  (procedural  specification)  was,  of  course,  the  one 
which  correlated  most  highly  with  total  bureaucratic  score  and  which  was 
suggested  as  a  kind  of  prototypic  characteristic  of  a  bureaucratic 
school . 

It  is  generally  clear  that  staff  members  in  schools  observed 
to  be  bureaucratic  along  five  of  the  sub-scales  tended  to  put  a  low 
effectiveness  rating  on  their  school.  In  schools  which  exemplified  an 
emphasis  on  “professional11  competence,  staff  members  rated  their  schools 
high. 

Re  1 ati onshi p  Between  Years  of  Educati on  and  0 ther  Var i abl es 

FI ndi ngs .  The  correlations  between  years  of  teacher  education 
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and  the  other  variables  considered  in  this  phase  of  the  study  are  included 
in  the  matrix  of  intercorrelations  found  in  Table  XLII  (Appendix  D)0  In 
only  five  cases  were  the  relationships  Involving  years  of  teacher  education 
found  to  be  both  statistically  significant,  and  relevant  to  the  study. 

The  five  correlation  coefficients  which  met  these  two  criteria  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  Table  XXIII,  All  were  significant  at  the  ,05  level. 

The  negative  correlations  between  each  of  Scales  I  and  IV,  and 

years  of  education  indicates  that  staff  members  with  more  years  of  edu- 

c 

cation  tended  to  observe  less  bureaucratization  in  terms  of  I  (hierarchical 


TABLE  XXIII 

SIGNIFICANT  CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  YEARS  OF  TEACHER  EDUCATION  AND  OTHER 

VARIABLES6 


Other  Variables 

Years  of  Education 

N  8  364 ) 

Scale  I 

-  ,1063* 

Scale  IV 

-  ,23 1 1* 

Total  J,B 81  Score 

-  ,1371* 

Desi rabi 1 1 ty  of  II 

♦  ,2665* 

Desi rabi 1  i  ty  of  III 

-  , 1 186* 

^Significant  at  ,05  level.  (The  signs  of  these  correlation 

coefficients  have  been  reversed 
because  of  the  fact  that  a  numeri¬ 
cally  low  bureaucratic  score  indicates 
a  high  degree  of  bureaucratization) 


It  should  again  be  noted  that  a  numerically  low  bureaucratic  score 
represents  a  high  degree  of  bureaucratization, 

^The  complete  matrix  of  intercorrelations  is  found  in  table  XLII 
(Appendix  D), 
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authority)  and  IV  (procedural  specification).  The  negative  relationship 
between  years  of  education  and  the  Total  "B"  score  again  suggests  that 
teachers  with  more  education  saw  schools  as  being  less  bureaucratic  in 
terms  of  total  score. 

The  positive  relationship  between  years  of  education  and  the 
desirability  of  II  (Specialization)  indicates  that  more  years  of  train¬ 
ing  were  associated  with  a  desire  for  more  emphasis  on  specialization. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  relationship  to  desirability  of  III  (rules  for 
members)  was  negative,  thus  suggesting  that  teachers  with  greater  amounts 
of  education  want  less  emphasis  on  rules  of  behavior. 

Pi scuss i on .  Insofar  as  the  observations  of  hierarchical  autho¬ 
rity  and  procedural  specification  are  concerned,  it  can  be  argued  that 
teachers  with  more  years  of  education  felt  less  surrounded  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  organizational  environment  outside  their  own  work  areas 
(i.e.  their  own  classrooms).  In  effect,  one  could  suggest  that  staff 
members  with  more  training  tend  to  be  more  independent,  at  least  in  terms 
of  authority  relationships  to  formally  designated  superiors,  and  in  terms 
of  being  aware  of  procedural  rules.  While  this  suggestion  possibly  rel¬ 
ates  to  the  perceptual  framework  of  these  particular  staff  members  (the 
highly  qualified),  it  may  well  be  that  in  actual  fact,  the  organization 
and  its  leaders  do  not  impose  such  rigid  restrictions  on  the  more  highly 
qualified  members.  Perhaps  there  is  a  kind  of  "double  standard"  of 
behavior  expectation  along  these  two  dimensions,  or  to  adhere  more 
closely  to  the  indications  of  these  findings,  a  continuum  of  "standards" 
of  behavior,  based  on  differences  in  years  of  education. 
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That  is,  the  teachers  with  minimum  years  of  education  may  actually 
have  more  restrictions  imposed  upon  them  by  the  organization,  while  those 
with  more  years  of  education  are  allowed  to  operate  more  independently. 

The  relationship  between  years  of  education  and  the  total  bureau¬ 
cratic  score  indicated  a  similar  trend,  which  may  be  the  result  of  dif¬ 
fering  perceptual  outlooks  of  teachers  with  varying  amounts  of  training, 
or  may  be  descriptive  of  an  actual  difference  in  organizational  practice 
as  it  impinges  on  members. 

It  is  fairly  clear  from  these  findings,  that  teachers  with  larger 
amounts  of  education  tend  to  desire  an  emphasis  on  job  specialization. 

The  relationship  here  seems  to  make  sense.  Greater  amounts  of  training 
usually  provide  the  teacher  with  a  higher  degree  of  specialization;  hence 
it  seems  logical  to  assume  that  specialized  teachers  will  desire  a  greater 
organizational  emphasis  upon  this  characteristic. 

The  tendency  towards  independence  suggested  by  the  other  findings 
under  discussion  at  this  point  is  again  indicated  by  the  negative  rel¬ 
ationship  between  desire  for  behavioral  rules  and  years  of  education. 
Again,  it  seems  to  flow  from  the  very  premise  upon  which  education  is 
based  that  an  increase  in  formal  education  should  influence  one's  attitude 
towards  behavioral  rules.  In  this  instance,  it  would  appear  that  the 
kind  of  additional  education  that  some  of  the  teachers  in  the  sample  have 
received  has  produced  a  desire  for  independence  of  action  within  the 
school  organization. 

Relati onshi p  Between  Years  of  Teachi ng  Exper i ence  and  0 ther  Va r i ab 1 es 

Fi ndi nqs .  The  complete  picture  of  correlations  between  years  of 
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experience  and  the  other  variables  is  found  in  Table  XLII  (Appendix  0). 
The  relevant  and  significant  correlations  have  been  abstracted  from  the 
matrix  and  are  presented  in  Table  XXIVo 


TABLE  XXIV 

SIGNIFICANT  CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE  AND  OTHER 

VARIABLES 


Other  Variables 

Years  of  experience 

(Ns  364 ) 

Scale  II 

♦o 1 166* 

Desi rabi 1 i ty  IV 

+o 1384* 

Effectiveness  Rating  of  School 

+c1426* 

^Significant  at  o05  levelo 

Positive  correlations  were  found  between  years  of  teaching  exper¬ 
ience  and  the  observed  score  on  Scale  II  (specialization),  the  Desirability 
Score  for  Scale  IV  (procedural  specification)  and  the  global  rating  of  the 
school o 

Pi scussiono  The  more  experienced  staff  members  saw  more  emphasis 
on  job  specialization  than  did  the  less  experienced  members «  This  find¬ 
ing  is  not  amenable  to  clear-cut  interpretation0  Without  more  information, 
or  a  higher  degree  of  control  over  the  kinds  of  variables  involved  here, 
any  attempt  to  provide  a  rationale  for  this  finding  would  seem  to  be 
dangerous  o 

The  fact  that  teachers  with  more  experience  had  a  greater  desire 
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for  procedural  specification  is  however  noteworthy.  In  this  case,  there 
may  be  a  normative  effect  upon  teachers  as  they  remain  in  the  profession. 

A  kind  of  socialization  which  in  this  case  tends  towards  a  reliance  on 
procedural  rules  may  perhaps  be  indicated  here. 

Finally,  the  positive  relationship  with  effectiveness  rating  of 
the  school  indicates  that  more  experienced  teachers  rate  their  schools 
higher. ^  In  attempting  to  explain  this,  one  could  argue  that  as  teachers 
remain  in  the  profession  and  in  the  schools  for  a  long  time,  they  tend  to 
look  favorably  at  their  own  school  and  rate  it  fairly  high  in  relation 
to  "other  schools  I  have  known".  If  less  experienced  teachers  are  rating 
their  schools  lower,  it  may  be  that  they  have  conceptualized  an  ideal 
school  with  which  a  real  school  compares  unfavorably. 

Relationship  Between  Age  of  Staff  Members  and  Other  Variables 

Findings.  Once  again,  significant  correlations  which  were  thought 
to  be  relevant  were  selected  from  the  matrix  of  Table  XLIIo  These  are 
presented  in  Table  XXV.  As  indicated,  the  correlations  with  Scales  II  and 
V,  Desirability  of  III  and  IV,  and  Effectiveness  Rating  of  the  School  are 
all  positive.  In  other  words,  older  teachers  observed  a  greater  emphasis 
on  job  specialization  in  their  school,  and  also  more  emphasis  on  imperson¬ 
ality  (Scale  V). 


?As  indicated  in  Table  X L 1 1 ,  the  relationship  between  "experience  in 
this  school"  and  rating  of  the  school,  approaches  but  does  not  reach  a 
significant  negative  correlation. 
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TABLE  XXV 

SIGNIFICANT  CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  AGE  AND  OTHER  VARIABLES 


Other  Variables  Age  (N:364) 


Scale  II 

+.1292* 

Scale  V 

+.1509* 

Desirability  III 

+  J917* 

Desirability  IV 

+.1651* 

Rating  of  School 

+o1 153* 

*Significant  at  o05  level. 

The  older  teachers  wanted  more  emphasis  on  rules  for  members 
and  more  procedural  specif i cation.  Finally,  older  teachers  rated  their 
schools  higher  in  effectiveness  than  did  younger  teachers . 

Pi scussion.  As  in  the  previous  discussion,  the  reasons  for  the 
relationship  between  age  and  observed  emphasis  on  specialization  are  not 
clear .  It  may  be  that  the  older  and  more  experienced  teachers  have 
developed  a  degree  of  specialization  which  is  not  related  to  their  formal 
education.  If  such  is  the  case,  their  perceptions  of  the  situation  in  a 
given  school  might  be  affected  by  their  own  organizational  experience.  For 
example,  as  these  older  teachers  compare  present  day  school  organization 
with  schools  they  knew  when  they  first  entered  the  profession,  they  may 
perceive  an  increased  emphasis  upon  job  specialization  in  today's  schools. 
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As  far  as  the  relationship  to  observed  impersonality  is  con¬ 
cerned,  there  may  be  a  personality  factor  involved  here®  In  any  case,  there 
was  not  enough  evidence  available  to  make  an  explanation  possible® 

To  the  extent  that  older  staff  members  desire  more  rules  for 
members  and  a  greater  degree  of  procedural  specification,  there  is  again 
reason  to  suggest  that  the  norm  associated  with  this  senior  group  of 
teachers  is  more  “dependent11  in  the  sense  that  the  organizational  struc¬ 
ture  is  apparently  expected  to  provide  behavioral  direction  for  staff 
members®  This  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  any  “social ization'1  has 
taken  place  as  teachers  have  “grown  old  in  the  profession11;  it  may  have 
characterized  the  thinking  of  a  generation  of  teachers  who  are  now  being 
succeeded  by  younger,  less-experienced  colleagues,  with  differing  atti¬ 
tudes  and  norms® 

The  relationship  between  age  and  effectiveness  rating  is  in 
line  with  the  one  indicated  between  years  of  experience  and  rating  of 
the  school®  Again,  one  may  suggest  that  a  kind  of  polarization  between 
“idealistic11  and  “realistic11  ends  of  the  rating  scale  has  been  operative. 
That  is,  older,  more  experienced  teachers  rate  their  schools  higher 
because  they  have  acquired  a  more  relative  scale  of  values,  pertaining 
to  “goodness'1  of  schools® 

Modality  qL  Q,r_fl8inj_zat_lojia,l  Profiles  Wi  thin  Lfl.S..b,,  kSYSl  sL  PurfiaucrstU- 
ati  on 

Flndi nqs  ®  In  Table  XLI  (Appendix  D),  the  mean  scores  on 
Scales  I -VI  and  the  mean  Desirability  scores  for  each  of  the  thirty-one 
schools  in  the  sample  are  summarized,,  In  order  to  depict  more  graphic¬ 
ally  the  kinds  of  patterns  or  profiles  exhibited  within  school,  a  series 


. 
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of  figures  portraying  both  an  observed  and  a  desired  organizational  pro¬ 
file  for  each  school  is  also  provided  in  Appendix  C,  (Figures  11-41).  In 
each  case,  the  solid  line  represents  the  observed  organizational  profile, 
while  the  broken  line  represents  the  desired  profile  for  each  school . 

The  total  bureaucratization  score  was  used  as  the  indicator 
of  "level  of  bureaucratization"1  for  each  school.  On  this  basis,  the 
thirty-one  schools  were  classified  into  high,  middle,  and  low  bureau¬ 
cratic  schools.  This  classification  is  presented  in  Table  XXVI. 

The  use  of  the  total  bureaucratic  score  as  a  basis  for  this 
classification  may  be  debatable.  However,  the  high  degree  of  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  total  score  and  the  individual  dimensions  (especially 
Scales  I,  III,  and  IV)  does  suggest  that  total  bureaucratic  score  is  a 
valid  measure  of  "degrees  of  bureaocratization".  The  small  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  "abureaucra ti c"  Scale  VI  score  and  total  score  tends 
to  reinforce  this  line  of  thought. 

Because  of  the  global  nature  of  the  total  score,  the  range 
in  scores,  rather  than  standardized  scores,  was  used  in  classifying  the 
schools  into  three  levels  of  bureaucratization.  It  was  felt  that  the 
distribution  pattern  of  total  scores  was  not  particularly  relevant  to 
this  phase  of  analysis. 

However  in  other  parts  of  the  analysis  of  data,  it  seemed 
desirable  to  make  use  of  Information  regarding  the  frequency  distri¬ 
bution  of  total  bureaucratic  scores. 


' 
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TABLE  XXVI 

SCHOOLS  CLASSIFIED  ON  LEVEL  OF  BUREAUCRATIZATION 


School  Number 

Level  Range  in  Total  "B*1  Score 

4 

14 

22 

I60OO  -  I8o00 

High 

2 

3 

6 

7 

8 

10 

12 

13 

18 

19 

24 

25 

26 

29 

Medium  l8o01  -  20.00 

1 

5 

9 

11 

15 

16 

17 

20 

21 

23 

27 

28 

30 

31 

Low  20.01  -  21.17 

In  order  to  test  the  hypothesis  that  modal  organizational 
profiles  are  characteristic  of  schools  at  each  level  of  bureaucratization, 
the  school  profiles  within  each  of  the  three  levels  were  examined.  It 
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became  clear  that  among  the  thirty-one  school  profiles,  there  were  five 
types  In  the  sense  that  a  common  pattern  of  scores  and  configurations 
was  found.  Therefore,  the  five  types  or  representatives  of  clusters  of 
schools  were  depicted  in  profile  form.  These  profiles  are  presented  as 
Figures  6-10. 

The  dominant  characteristic  features  of  each  type  are  sum¬ 
marized  in  Table  XXVII.  An  examination  of  the  features  of  Type  A  (High- 
Bureaucratic)  as  against  those  of  Types  D  and  E  (Low-Bureaucratic)  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  score  on  Scale  II  (rules  of  behavior  for  members)  seems  to 
best  discriminate  between  the  high  and  low  bureaucratic  levels.  The 
Scores  on  Scales  V  and  VI  are  substantially  the  same  for  both  levels. 

On  Scales  I,  II,  and  IV,  there  is  a  clear  cut  difference  between  schools 
at  the  two  extreme  levels  of  bureaucrati zation „  In  all  five  types,  the 
scores  on  Scale  VI  are  above  the  median,  while  in  four  out  of  the  five 
types,  scores  on  both  V  and  VI  are  at  or  above  the  median. 

TABLE  XXVII 

CHARACTERISTIC  FEATURES  OF  PROFILE  TYPES 


Type  Number  of  Schools  Features 


A 


3 


B  6 

C  8 


D  6 

E  8 


Near  or  above  median  in  I, II, IV, V, VI; 
substantially  above  median  on  Scale  III. 

Below  median  on  I, II, IV;  at  median  on  III; 
above  median  on  V  and  VI. 

Below  median  on  I, II, III, IV;  at  median  on 
V;  above  median  on  VI. 

Below  median  on  I, II, III, V;  substantially 
below  median  on  IV;  above  median  on  VI 

Below  median  on  I, III, IV;  slightly  below 
median  on  II;  at  or  above  median  on  V  and  VI. 
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Three  schools  were  found  to  closely  resemble  the  High- 
Bureaucratic  Type  A  of  Figure  6»  In  the  Medium-Bureaucratic  group, 
six  schools  resembled  type  8  as  illustrated  in  Figure  7«  Eight  more  of 
the  Medium  group  are  represented  by  Type  C  in  Figure  8C 

There  were  six  schools  of  the  type  depicted  in  Figure  9»  Fin¬ 
ally,  as  shown  in  Figure  10,  eight  schools  were  similar  to  the  model 
presented  here  as  Type  E. 

On  a  percentage  basis,  approximately  10  per  cent  of  the  schools 
studied  were  highly  bureaucratic.  Only  one  of  these  (School  #4)  was 
bureaucratic  along  all  six  dimensions  of  the  Inventory .  Forty-five  per 
cent  of  the  schools  were  in  the  Medium  Bureaucratic  Types  B  and  C,  while 
another  forty-five  per  cent  were  classified  as  Low  Bureaucratic  Types 
0  and  E. 

In  summary,  the  scores  on  Scale  VI  did  not  discriminate  among 
schools  insofar  as  this  typology  was  concerned.  Scores  on  Scale  V  did 
not  contribute  greatly  to  di scrimination  among  the  five  types. 

All  five  Types  and  indeed  all  thirty-one  schools  studied 
(See  figures  11-41,  Appendix  C)  displayed  an  observed  emphasis  upon 
technical  competence  which  was  at  or  above  the  median  score.  Four  out 
of  the  five  Types  were  at  or  above  the  median  on  Scale  V 
(impersonal i ty) „ 

The  classification  used  here  was  clearly  based  upon  differences 
along  the  dimensions  of  hierarchical  authority,  specialization,  rules 
for  members,  and  procedural  specification. 


Bureaucratization 

High 
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Figure  6;  High  Bureaucratic  Type  A 
(Schools  #4,  14, 22) 


Bureaucrati zation 
High 


Dimensions 


Figure  7:  Medium  Bureaucratic  Type  B 

(Schools  #3y  8,  13,  19,  25,  29) 


Figure  8:  Medium  Bureaucratic  Type  C 

(Schools  #2,  6,  7,  10,  12,  18,  24,  26) 


B urea uc rati zation 
High 


Figure  9:  Low  Bureaucratic  Type  D 

(Schools  #5,  11,  20,  21,  27,  31) 


Bureaucratization 

High 
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Low  I  ii  III  IV  V  VI 

Figure  10s  Low  Bureaucratic  Type  E 

(Schools  #1,  9,  15,  16,  17,  23,  28,  30) 


Dimensions 
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Pi scussi on .  The  findings  related  to  modality  of  types  within 
various  levels  of  bureaucratization  must  be  cautiously  interpreted.  When 
one  abstracts  from  the  data  in  this  way,  there  is  a  possibility  that 
meaningful  patterns  will  be  submerged  in  the  rather  gross  measure  of 
total  bureaucratization. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  there  are  discernible  clusters  or 
modal  '‘types*1  at  each  level  on  the  continuum  of  total  scores  does  merit 
examination.  If  one  were  to  attempt  to  choose  a  small  number  of  variables 
which  would  be  indicative  of  degree  of  bureaucratization,  the  scores  on 
Scale  II  (behavioral  rules)  seem  to  exist  on  a  continuum  as  one  looks 
through  Types  A  to  E  in  succession.  This  is  not  surprising  in  that 
Scale  II  correlated  quite  highly  with  the  total  bureaucratic  score  (see 
Table  VIII).  However,  it  does  suggest  that  as  one  rough  indicator  of 
bureaucratization,  this  single  Scale  has  some  discriminatory  value. 

Also  interesting  is  the  fact  that  all  types  display  an  emph¬ 
asis  on  technical  competency.  This  is  especially  significant  when  one 
recalls  that  in  all  thirty~one  schools,  staff  members  wanted  signifi¬ 
cantly  more  emphasis  on  this  characteristic  than  they  in  fact  observed. 

The  negative  relationship  between  this  competency  dimension 
and  total  bureaucratic  score  causes  one  to  suggest  that  all  types  of 
schools  were  "non-bureaucra ti c"  in  the  sense  that  this  "non-bureaucrati c" 
characteristic  was  observed  throughout. 

Tests  of  Hypotheses 

Introduction.  The  hypotheses  outlined  in  Chapter  1 1  of  this 
study  have  been  categorized  into  three  sections.  First  of  a  1 1 ,  in  the 
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present  chapter,  the  analyses  relating  organizational  structure  to  other 
variables  have  been  presented,,  In  the  subsequent  section  of  this  chap¬ 
ter,  the  testing  of  pertinent  hypotheses  will  be  described  on  the  basis 
of  the  foregoing  analysis. 

Secondly,  the  hypotheses  relating  personality  type  preference 
to  the  other  experimental  variables  have  been  grouped  together.  The 
analysis  of  data  associated  with  these  hypotheses  is  presented  in 
Chapter  IV  of  this  study.  Also  included  is  the  hypothesis  relating 
observation  of  bureaucratization  to  position  in  the  organization.  Fin¬ 
ally,  the  hypotheses  relating  organizational  structure  and  other  var¬ 
iables  to  a  measure  of  productivity  have  been  grouped  together  and 
the  results  of  testing  of  these  will  be  presented  in  Chapter  IV. 

In  one  sense  then,  the  analyses  described  in  this  chapter  and 
the  decisions  as  to  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  research  hypotheses 
are  focussed  upon  a  description  of  the  organizational  structure  of  the 
thirty-one  schools  studied.  Attempts  were  made  throughout  the  analysis 
to  determine  the  influence  of  desirability  and  other  relevant  variables. 
In  the  fourth  chapter,  part  of  the  emphasis  shall  be  upon  determining 
sources  of  variation  in  desirability  scores  and  in  observed  scores. 

In  addition,  the  analysis  described  in  Chapter  IV  will  seek 
to  determine  the  functionality  of  organizational  structural  features  and 
of  other  relevant  variables. 

Results  of  tests  of  #1 ,2,5,6.  Hypothesis  number  one  stated 
that  school  organizations  differ  in  degree  of  total  bureaucratization 
and  in  bureaucratization  along  each  of  six  sub-scales. 
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The  analyses  of  variance  summarized  in  Table  XVII  indicate 
that  this  hypothesis  is  supported  at  the  O01  level  in  three  out  of  the 
six  sub-scales®  In  one  other  case,  the  hypothesis  is  acceptable  at  the 
o 05  level e  In  two  of  the  scales,  this  hypothesis  is  rejected*  For  the 
total  bureaucratization  score  the  hypothesis  is  acceptable  at  the  O01 
1  eve  1 e 

Hypothesis  number  two  stated  that  a  modal  organizational  pro¬ 
file  is  found  among  schools  at  each  level  of  bureaucratization* 

That  this  hypothesis  is  substantially  supported  is  indicated 
by  the  findings  reported  in  the  appropriate  section  of  this  study,.  It 
was  noted  that  when  schools  were  categorized  into  High,  Medium,  and  Low 
groups  on  the  basis  of  total  bureaucratic  score,  it  became  possible  to 
abstract  five  modal  types  from  among  the  thirty-one  individual  school 
profileso  Important  points  of  difference  between  these  types  were  also 
di stinguishableo  This  hypothesis  is  therefore  accepted  on  the  basis  of 
the  previously  described  examination  of  the  various  school  profiles.. 

Hypothesis  number  five  stated  that  an  individual  staff  member’s 
perception  of  bureaucratization  is  related  to  his  attitude  towards 
bureaucracy  as  an  ideal  form..  Reference  here  must  be  made  to  the 
analyses  depicted  in  Table  XIX  and  in  Table  XLIV  (Appendix  D)0 

In  Table  XLIV,  where  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  consistency 
of  significant  correlations  is  presented,  the  research  null  hypotheses  under 
consideration  here  were  supported  in  all  but  six  cases..  That  is,  signif¬ 
icant  correlations  between  desired  and  observed  scores  were  not  evident 
on  a  school -by-school  basis® 

In  summary,  the  fifth  hypothesis  was  supported  by  the  results 
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of  the  analysis  of  data  from  all  respondents  In  the  sample,  Within  indi¬ 
vidual  schools,  the  hypothesis  was  not  supported,, 

Hypothesis  number  six  stated  that  an  individual  staff  member's 
perception  of  bureaucratization  is  related  to  his  attitude  towards  his 
own  school  organization,  The  findings  relevant  to  this  hypothesis  were 
presented  in  Table  XXII, 

The  sixth  hypothesis  was  supported  by  the  results  of  the  data 
analysis^  the  relationship  was  negative  in  five  cases  and  positive  in 
the  sixth  case. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


RESULTS,  ANALYSIS  AND  DISCUSSION:  PART  II 

Introducti on 

In  this  chapter  the  findings  from  two  major  phases  of  the 
analysis  will  be  described,.  First  of  all,  the  analyses  relating  to  the 
personality  variables  will  be  presented,  and  the  tests  of  hypotheses  will 
be  reported,  Secondly,  the  phase  of  the  study  dealing  with  the  question 
of  functionality  of  the  bureaucratic  dimensions  in  terms  of  achievement 
output  will  be  presented.  In  this  latter  section,  the  predictive  value 
of  a  number  of  variables  will  be  assessed. 

The  personality  variables  referred  to  in  this  case  include  the 
preferences  measured  by  the  Myers-Bri qqs  Type  Indi cator ,  In  addition  to 
these  sources  of  variance  among  groups  of  respondents,  an  analysis  of 
differences  based  on  sex  and  organizational  position  will  also  be  pro¬ 
vided,  In  summary,  these  analyses  are  presented  in  this  Chapter  because 
they  all  bear  upon  the  problem  of  ascribing  variation  in  responses  to  the 
Orqani zationa 1  Inventory ,  to  certain  sources  such  as  personality  type, 
sex,  or  position  in  the  organization, 

I,  RESULTS  OF  ANALYSIS  RELATING  TO  PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS 
Modal  Persona  1 i ty  Types 

Findings ,  The  9  schools  in  the  sub-sample  were  categorized  on 
the  basis  of  total  bureaucratization  score.  The  bases  for  this  classi¬ 
fication  are  outlined  in  the  discussion  of  the  findings  reported  in 
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Table  XXVI.  The  modal  types  present  In  these  schools  were  Identified  in 
terms  of  a  frequency  count.  (See  Table  XXVIII)  Although  there  were  no 
modalities  in  terms  of  a  complete  type  profile,  there  were  individual 
preferences  which  seemed  to  be  modal  in  schools  within  a  given  level. 

TABLE  XXVIII 

FREQUENCY  OF  PREFERENCES  AT  EACH  LEVEL  OF  TOTAL  BUREAUCRATIZATION 


Level 

E 

I 

S 

N 

T 

F 

J 

p 

High 

13 

5 

10 

8 

6 

12 

15 

3 

Medi urn 

14 

26 

26 

14 

18 

22 

28 

12 

Low 

18 

35 

33 

20 

20 

33 

42 

11 

Totals 

45 

66 

69 

42 

44 

67 

u\ 

00 

26 

The  modal  preferences  are  presented  in  Table  XXIX.  In  schools 
at  the  high  level  of  bureaucratization,  the  E,  F  and  J  preferences  were 
in  the  majority.  No  clear  majority  existed  in  favor  of  either  the  Sensing 
or  Intuitive  preferences. 

TABLE  XXIX 

MODAL  PERSONALITY  TYPES  IN  SCHOOLS  AT  EACH  LEVEL  OF  BUREAUCRATIZATION 


Degree  of  Total 

Bureaucratization  Modal  Types 

High  E  -  FJ 

Medium  I  SF  J 


Low 


I  SF  J 
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In  schools  at  the  medium  level,  the  predominant  preferences  were 
Sensing,  Judging  and  Feeling*  Preferences  for  Extraversion  or  Introversion 
were  approximately  equal  in  number* 

Among  teachers  in  schools  at  the  low  level  of  bureaucratization, 
the  preferences  favored  were  Introversion,  Sensing,  Feeling  and  Judging. 

A  chi  square  test  (2)  was  applied  to  determine  the  significance 
of  the  differences  between  the  observed  and  expected  distributions  of  the 
extraverts  and  introverts  among  schools  at  the  three  levels  of  bureaucrat¬ 
ization*  A  3  x  2  contingency  table  was  set  up,  and  is  presented  here  as 


Table  XXX* 


TABLE  XXX 

CHI  SQUARE  TEST  OF  RELATIONSHIP  OF  E-I  PREFERENCE  TO  LEVEL  OF  BUREAUCRAT¬ 
IZATION 


Level 

of  Bureaucratization 

Preference 

Hi  gh 

Med 1  urn 
Frequency 

Low 

E 

13 

14 

18 

I 

5 

26 

35 

2_ 

^_=  8.92 


The  value  of  chi  square  obtained  was  8*92  which  is  significant 
at  the  *02  level*  That  is,  there  was  a  relationship  between  level  of 
bureaucratization  of  the  school  and  personality  type  as  indicated  by  the 


E-I  dimension* 


* 
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Discussion.,  While  there  were  modal  preferences  within  each  of 
the  three  levels,  these  preferences  did  not  tend  to  discriminate  between 
groups,.  The  only  kind  of  difference  observable  was  between  the  high  and 
low  levels  on  the  E-I  scale.,  It  was  clear  that  Extraversion  was  prefer¬ 
red  more  frequently  than  Introversion,  among  teachers  in  schools  display¬ 
ing  a  high  degree  of  total  bureaucrati zation <>  On  the  other  hand,  teachers 
in  schools  displaying  a  low  degree  of  bureacrati zation  tended  to  prefer 
Introversion* 

However,  the  apparent  clustering  of  ''Extraverts'*  in  bureau¬ 
cratic  schools  is  interesting.  This  finding  may  be  tentatively  inter¬ 
preted  in  at  least  two  different  ways.  First  of  all,  the  "extraverts" 
may  find  the  bureaucratic  school  satisfactory  to  them  in  terms  of  their 
preferences,  and  they  may  remain  in  this  school  because  of  such  a  pre¬ 
ference.  The  second  and  more  tenable  interpretation  would  suggest  that 
extraverts  “feel"  the  restrictions  Imposed  by  rules  of  behavior  and  pro¬ 
cedural  specification.  Because  they  tend  to  view  such  rules  in  a  negative 
way,  they  may  more  readily  observe  the  presence  of  rules  in  their  own 
school . 

That  is  to  say,  extraverts,  because  of  an  aversion  for  rules, 
will  rate  their  schools  as  more  bureaucratic  on  the  dimensions  which  seem 

to  measure  bureaucratization.  On  the  basis  of  this  kind  of  interpretation 
then,  the  suggestion  is  that  the  perceptual  field  of  the  staff  members  is 
an  important  determinant  of  the  kinds  of  observations  they  record  in  con¬ 
nection  with  school  bureaucratization. 


* 
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The  validity  of  this  kind  of  interpretation  is  discussed  at 
greater  length  in  a  later  part  of  this  study,  when  the  over-all  relation¬ 
ships  between  preference  on  the  E-I  scale,  and  attitudes  toward  bureau¬ 
cratization  and  indeed  observations  of  bureaucratization  are  more  carefully 
examined o 

All  that  is  really  possible,  on  the  basis  of  the  present  analy¬ 
sis,  is  a  suggestion  that  there  is  a  limited  degree  of  modality,  and  that 
this  modality  is  not  particularly  an  exclusive  characteristic  of  one 
level  or  another,.  Only  on  the  E-I  scale  is  there  a  discernible  trend  in 
the  data. 

Intercorrelati ons  Among  MPB oTc 1 .  Scores ^ 

Findi nqs .  The  intercorrelations  among  the  Myers-Briggs  dimen¬ 
sional  scores  for  the  sub-sample  of  111  respondents  were  obtained.  They 
are  presented  in  Table  XXXI.  In  three  cases  out  of  six,  the  correlations 
are  significant. 

The  T-F  score  (continuous)  is  positively  correlated  with  the 
S-N  score.  That  is,  respondents  who  tend  toward  a  preference  toward 
Intuition  also  tend  to  prefer  Feeling^  The  correlation  between  J-P  and 
S-N  is  also  positive  and  significant.  That  is,  those  who  tend  to  prefer 
perception  also  prefer  intuition.  Final  1 y »  the  J-P  and  T-F  scores  correlate 

Vhe  complete  matrix  of  intercorrelatiorrs  among  variables  in  the  sub¬ 
sample  is  presented  in  Table  XLI  (Appendix  D). 

^In  continuous  score  form,  the  higher  scofes  are  in  the  direction  of 
Introversion,  Intuition,  Feeling,  and  Perception  respectively. 
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TABLE  XXXI 


INTERCORRELATIONS 

AMONG  MYERS-BRIGGS 

TYPE  PREFERENCE  SCORES 

E-1 

S-N 

T-F  J-P 

E-T 

1 .0000 

S-N 

-.1209 

1.0000 

T-F 

-.0722 

.1639* 

1 .0000 

J-P 

-.0781 

.5078** 

.2435**  1.0000 

^Significant  at  .10  level. 

^Significant  at  .05  level. 

significantly.  That  is,  ,Jpei'ceptives,J  tend  to  prefer  feeling  to  think¬ 
ing. 

Pi scussi on .  The  intercorrelations  reported  by  Myers  are 
presented  in  Table  XXXII.  Here,  the  highest  reported  correlations  are 
recorded.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  intercorrelations  in  the  present 
sub-sample  are  of  the  same  order  as  those  reported  by  Myers.  The  non¬ 
significant  correlations  in  the  matrix  tend  to  support  the  notion  that 
some  of  the  indices  are  truly  dimensional  in  nature.  If  nothing  else, 
this  finding  is  important  as  supportive  of  the  Myers-Briggs  instrument 
as  a  measuring  device. 
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TABLE  XXXII 

INTERCORRELATIONS  OF  MBTI  SCORES  IN  VARIOUS  POPULATIONS1 


E-1 

S-N 

T-F 

J-P 

E-1 

1*0000 

S-N 

i 

o 

4? 

1*0000 

T-F 

-.19 

*10 

1*0000 

J-P 

.09 

.47 

*18 

1*0000 

Relati onshi p  Between  Preference  Scores  and  Perceptions  of  Bureaucrat! zation 
Findi nqs <>  Correlations  between  each  of  the  six  sub-scale  scores, 
the  total  bureaucratic  scores  and  the  continuous  scores  on  the  personality 
instrument  were  computed*  These  are  presented  in  Table  XXXIII* 

TABLE  XXXIII 

CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  PERSONALITY  TYPE  PREFERENCE  SCORES  (CONTINUOUS)  AND 

BUREAUCRATIZATION  SCORES 


(N: 1 1 1 ) 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

Total  Score 

O0I0  Scales 

i 

UJ 

*0012 

*0908 

o0725 

*1624 

*1256 

*0926 

*1616 

S-N 

*0402 

*0927 

“o0033 

.1148 

*1445 

*0054 

*1072 

T-F 

*0136 

.0157 

-0O67O 

*0465  - 

*0316 

*0241 

-o0339 

J-P 

*0796 

*0015 

-*0220 

*1404 

*1669*- 

.0276 

.0955 

* 

Significant  at 

*10  level  ( 

7^ 

0 

11 

*164)* 

Adapted  froms 

Myers, 

I  *  Manual 

for  the 

Myers- 

Briqqs  Type  Indicator 

(Princeton, 

N*J*8  Educational  Testing 

service 

»  1962) 

,  p  0  1 1  0 
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In  only  one  case  was  the  value  of  the  correlation  coefficient 
significant,  and  this  was  at  only  the  o10  level.  There  was  a  positive  cor¬ 
relation  between  the  J-P  score  and  the  score  on  Scale  V  (Impersonality). 
That  is,  those  who  tended  to  prefer  perception  rather  than  judgment,  also 
tended  to  observe  a  lower  degree  of  emphasis  on  impersonality  in  their 
school  organization. 

Discussion.  The  lack  of  significant  relationships  at  this 
point  in  the  analysis,  could  have  resulted  from  two  things.  First  of  all, 
the  relationships  between  these  variables  may  be  as  random  as  the  analysis 
indicated.  Secondly,  it  may  be  that  the  use  of  continuous  scores  on  the 
Myers-Bri qqs  Indicator  has  masked  tendencies  which  were  in  fact  present 
among  the  respondents.  For  this  reason,  a  further,  more  refined,  analysis 
would  seem  to  be  called  for.  Such  an  analysis  is  described  later  in  this 
section. 

For  the  moment,  if  perceptives  are  as  Myers  describes  them, 
that  is,  open  and  receptive  to  incoming  information,  their  view  of  a 
given  organizational  characteristic  may  be  less  colored  by  their  own 
judgments  than  is  the  case  with  the  judgmental  types.  In  a  sense,  the 
perceptive  type  probably  is  not  as  selective  and  rational  in  his  evalu¬ 
ation  of  experience.  He  may  value  all  aspects  of  experience  in  his 
environment  and  may  thus  perceive  things  "as  they  really  are". 

One  could  extend  this  line  of  reasoning  to  suggest  that  the 
more  "realistic"  perceptive  types  are  able  to  see  beyond  the  bureaucratic 
stress  on  impersonality,  which  their  judgmental  colleagues  regard  as 
important.  Rather  than  focusing  primarily  on  the  formal  aspects  of  organ¬ 
izational  life,  the  perceptives  observe  the  informal,  personalized 


. 
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activities  in  the  organization,,  Hence  their  observation  as  to  the  extent 
of  impersonality  tends  toward  a  11 1 ow"  score  on  this  dimension* 

It  is  of  course  obvious  that  on  the  basis  of  the  analysis 
reported  here,  one  should  not  overgeneralize  or  read  into  the  data  more 
than  is  actually  present*  Hence,  what  has  been  suggested  above  is  in  the 
nature  of  pure  conjecture* 

Relati onshi p  Between  Preference  Scores  and  Desi re  for  Bureaucrati zation 
Findings*  Correlation  coefficients  between  the  Myers-Briggs 
continuous  scores  and  the  staff  members  “desire11  scores  for  each  of  the 
six  dimensions  on  the  Organi zati ona 1  Inventory  were  obtained*  They  are 
presented  in  Table  XXXIV*  In  this  case,  five  significant  values  may  be 
reported* 


TABLE  XXXIV 

CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  PERSONALITY  PREFERENCE  TYPES  AND  DESIRE  FOR  BUREAU¬ 
CRATIC  CHARACTERISTICS 


(Ns  111) 

I 

Desi re  for 
II  III  IV 

Sea  1  e 

V 

VI 

E-1 

-*2293** 

t 

o 

o  1 

o  ! 

U) 

o 

o 

oo 

VO 

VO 

.0677  - 

<*0109 

.0574 

S-N 

-.0455 

-*0296  .0806 

-.0425 

.1829* 

*1272 

T-F 

-  *  1 688* 

*1508“. 1541 

-.0351  * 

1 

0 

O 

*1041 

J-P 

*0156 

.0153  0 1967** 

*1848* 

.0886 

00 

o\ 

0 

O 

Significant  at  *10  level* 
'^'Significant  at  ,0$  level* 


■ 
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There  was  a  negative  relationship  between  the  E-I  score  and  the 
desire  for  hierarchical  structure.  Thus,  those  who  preferred  introversion 
also  preferred  an  emphasis  on  authority  relationships.  A  negative  relation 
ship  also  existed  between  the  T-F  score  and  the  Scale  I  score.  In  other 
words,  the  respondents  who  preferred  feeling  to  thinking,  also  tended  to 
favor  an  emphasis  on  hierarchical  authority. 

The  J-P  score  correlated  significantly  with  two  scale  scoress 
III,  and  IV.  The  positive  direction  of  those  correlations  would  indicate 
that  judgmental  types  do  tend  to  favor  an  emphasis  on  rules  for  incumbents 
and procedura 1  specification. 

There  was  a  significant,  positive  correlation  between  the  S-N 
score  and  Scale  V  (Impersonality).  This  indicates  that  a  preference  for 
sensing  was  associated  with  a  desire  for  an  emphasis  of  impersonality  as 
an  organizational  characteristic. 

Discussi on.  The  relationship  between  a  tendency  towards  intro¬ 
version  and  a  preference  for  hierarchical  relationships  may  be  explicable 
on  the  basis  that  an  introvert  is  more  concerned  with  ideas  than  with 
human  relations.  For  an  introvert,  within  this  frame  of  reference,  the 
logical  structure  of  an  organization  may  have  more  appeal  than  the  less 
predictable,  informal  human  interactions  which  are  found  in  the  organiz¬ 
ation.  In  this  view,  the  introvert  would  consider  Max  Weber's  descrip¬ 
tion  of  an  ideal  type  bureaucracy  as  being  more  compatible  with  his  own 
preferences . 

This  kind  of  rationale  becomes  less  valid  when  one  considers 
the  relationship  between  "feeling"  and  a  preference  for  hierarchical 
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structure.,  In  this  instance,  those  who  prefer  a  more  personal  way  of  com¬ 
ing  to  conclusions  also  prefer  an  organizational  structure  which  limits 
and  formalizes  the  relationships  among  those  who  fill  organizational  roleso 
The  apparent  contradiction  between  these  two  lines  of  thought 
may  be  resolved  by  recourse  to  the  basic  Jungian  theory  and  the  Myers- 
Briggs  adaptation  of  this  theory,,  While  an  introvert  prefers  the  "world 
of  ideas"1  to  the  world  of  people,  insofar  as  he  does  interact  with  people 
because  of  his  organizational  role  he  will  tend  to  choose  between  think¬ 
ing  and  feeling  as  preferred  modes  of  judging,.  The  non-significant  cor¬ 
relation  between  E~I  and  T-F  scores  (see  Table  XXXI)  suggests  that  the 
contradiction  is  more  semantic  than  rea1„ 

As  far  as  the  relationships  between  the  J-P  score,  and  the  lack 
of  desire  for  emphasis  of  Scales  III  and  IV  are  concerned,  there  does  appear 
to  be  a  suitable  rationale,,  Myers  (5>  Pc  80)  has  suggested  that  percep- 
tives  "like  to  leave  things  free  for  alterations",,  This  emphasis  on  flexi¬ 
bility  is  reflected  in  these  findings  by  the  lack  of  desire  for  behav¬ 
ioral  rules  and  procedural  specif ication0  To  this  extent,  the  present  find¬ 
ings  support  the  conception  of  a  perceptive  as  one  who  prefers  to  "leave 
things  free  for  alterations*  in  an  organizational  setting,. 

The  relati onshi p  between  the  S~N  score  and  desire  for  imperson¬ 
ality  indicated  that  intuitives  do  not  desire  impersonality  as  an  organiz¬ 
ational  characteristic,,  In  terms  of  the  rationale  provided  in  the  Myers- 
Briggs  Manual  (5,  p„  80),  intuitives  are  said  to  be  "impatient  with  routine 
details",,  They  "like  new  problems"  and  "follow  their  inspirations,  good 
or  bad"0  (5,  p„80)  Such  persons  are  likely  to  prefer  an  organizational 
setting  in  which  var i ety  is  important 0  Any  depersonalization  in  the 
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interests  of  organizational  goal  achievement  would  probably  be  regarded 
as  limiting  the  outbursts  of  “enthusiasm"  which  are  said  to  characterize 
the  intuitive  type. 

Relati onshi p  Between  Persona  1 i ty  Type  Score  and  Selected  S taf f  Member 
Characteristics 

Findings .  Because  the  relationship  of  the  personality  pref¬ 
erence  scores  to  certain  characteristics  of  the  respondents  seemed  worthy 
of  investigation,  the  correlations  among  these  variables  were  obtained. 

In  Table  XXXV,  the  matrix  of  correlations  between  each  of  the  four  person¬ 
ality  scores  and  the  variables  of  age,  years  of  training,  total  teaching 
experience,  experience  in  present  school,  and  rating  of  own  school,  are 
presented. 

TABLE  XXXV 

CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  PERSONALITY  TYPE  PREFERENCES  AND  SELECTED  STAFF  MEMBER 

CHARACTERISTICS 


(Ns  1  1  1  ) 

Age 

Years  of 
Training 

Experi ence 

Experience  in 
Present  School 

Rating  of  Own 
School 

E-l 

.1166 

- . 0669 

0  2  0 5 6—' 

.0411 

-.1649* 

S-N 

-.0277 

.3635** 

0OO7I 

-.0325 

-.0185 

T-F 

.1460 

-.1401 

.0525 

.1198 

-.0183 . 

J-P 

-.1778* 

0 1 744* 

.097^ 

-.1828* 

.1063 

*Significant  at  JO  level. 
^Significant  at  .05  level. 
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In  six  instances,  the  correlation  coefficients  are  significantly 
large*  There  is  a  negative  relationship  between  the  J-P  score  and  age. 

That  is,  older  staff  members  in  the  sub-sample  tend  to  prefer  judgment 
rather  than  perception* 

A  positive  relationship  exists  between  years  of  training  and  the 
S-N  score,  that  is,  teachers  with  more  years  of  training  tend  to  prefer 
Intuition  rather  than  sensation*  There  is  a  similar  relationship  between 
years  of  training  and  the  J-P  score,  suggesting  that  respondents  with  more 
training  prefer  perception  to  judgment* 

The  E-I  score  is  positively  correlated  with  total  years  of 
teaching  experience*  More  experience  is  associated  with  a  preference 
for  introversion*  Experience  in  the  present  school  is  negatively  related 
to  the  J-P  score*  Those  who  have  fewer  years  in  their  present  school, 
tend  to  prefer  perception  rather  than  judgment* 

Finally,  the  E-I  score  is  negatively  correlated  with  rating  of 
one's  own  school*  In  other  words,  those  who  tend  to  prefer  introversion 
will  tend  to  rate  their  school  high  in  effectiveness* 

Pi scuss i on  *  The  relationship  between  age  and  preference  along 
the  J-P  dimension  may  suggest  that  older  teachers  are  less  willing  to 
adapt  to  changing  situations*  That  this  may  be  a  characteristic  prefer¬ 
ence  of  older  members  of  any  occupational  group  is  probable*  However,  the 
implications  of  this  finding  for  those  responsible  for  introducing  change 
in  the  schools  studied  is  fairly  clear*  The  older  staff  members,  in 
Myers-Briggs  terms,  like  to  “plan  their  work  and  get  it  finished  on 
schedule11,  and  “may  not  notice  new  things  which  need  to  be  done11*  (5.  p*80) 
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The  younger  teachers  may  prefer  to  "leave  things  free  for  alterations", 
and"1ike  to  adapt  to  changing  situations".  (5,  p.  80). 

The  finding  that  staff  members  with  more  years  of  training  tend 
to  be  classed  as  intuitives  is  in  line  with  the  basic  personality  theory 
involved.  In  a  sense,  intuitives  "enjoy  learning  a  new  skill"  while 
"sensors"  enjoy  using  skill  already  acquired".  (5,  p.  80)  Thus,  one 
can  argue  that  a  personal  desire  for  learning  new  skills  motivated  indi¬ 
viduals  towards  obtaining  more  formal  education.  It  may  also  be  true 
that  increased  educational  experiences  have  produced  an  emphasis  on  the 
preference  for  new  experiences  and  new  skills.  Formal  education  may 
typically  extend  the  individual's  perspective  beyond  the  data  obtained 
through  sensation j  in  this  way,  one  could  expect  that  more  formal  edu¬ 
cation  will  be  associated  with  a  preference  for  intuition  rather  than 
sensation . 

Myers  suggests  that  "percepti ves"  are  more  open-minded  than 
"judgmental  types".  (5?  P«  58)  This  suggestion  may  clarify  the  positive 
relationship  between  the  J-P  score  and  years  of  education.  Without  posit¬ 
ing  causal  relationship,  and  without  defining  the  direction  of  any  possible 
causal  relationship,  one  could  say  that  formal  education  and  open-mindedness 
in  the  Myers  sense  of  that  term,  are  compatible.  The  relatively  small 
number  of  perceptive  types  in  the  sub-sample  (See  Table  XXV III)  may  indi¬ 
cate  something  about  the  nature  of  "open-mindedness"  among  staff  members 
in  the  sub-sample  studied.  In  some  reported  studies  (5)  there  are  positive 
and  significant  correlations  between  scholastic  aptitude  and  J-P  scores. 
Hence,  an  emphasis  on  perception  is  probably  related  to  the  number  of  years 
of  education  which  one  is  able  to  successfully  complete. 
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The  positive  relationship  between  the  E-I  score  and  total  years 
of  teaching  experience  may  be  the  result  of  a  socialization  process  in  that 
the  preferences  of  individuals  have  changed  as  they  have  remained  in  the 
profession.,  On  the  other  hand,  this  correlation  may  indicate  a  basis  for 
occupational  or  career  choice  in  that  those  who  prefer  introversion  have 
chosen  to  remain  in  education*  No  clear  indications  as  to  the  meaning  of 
this  finding  can  be  derived  from  a  consideration  of  the  underlying  theory 
or  an  examination  of  previous  research  with  this  instrument*  There  may 
be  an  emphasis  on  the  "theoretical"  and  “aesthetic"  as  measured  by  the 
A1 1 port“Lindzey  Value  Scale  according  to  one  research  report*  (5)  This 
does  nothing  more  than  amplify  the  meaning  of  the  term  "introversion"  as 
related  to  values*  therefore  the  relationship  to  years  of  experience 
remains  unexplained* 

As  far  as  the  relationship  between  the  J-P  score  and  years  of 
experience  in  the  present  school  is  concerned,  one  could  suggest  that  the 
adaptability  and  readiness  to  start  new  projects  which  is  characteristic 
of  perceptives  is  reflected  in  their  willingness  to  move  to  new  jobs  in 
new  organizations*  The  judgmental  types  may  tend  to  be  more  stable  in 
the  sense  that  their  preferences  for  "good  order"  influence  any  decisions 
they  might  make  about  job  relocation* 

The  sixth  correlation  was  between  the  E-I  score  and  rating  of 
one's  own  school*  Those  who  preferred  introversion  tended  to  rate  their 
school  high*  On  the  basis  of  the  underlying  personality  theory,  there  is 
no  clear  explanation  for  this  finding*  The  fact  that  introverts  tended 
to  be  clustered  in  "non~bureaucrati c"  schools  may  relate  to  this  finding. 
Since  rating  was  negatively  related  to  five  of  the  six  bureaucratic 
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sub-scores  and  to  the  total  bureaucratic  scote,  the  degree  of  bureaucrat¬ 
ization  may  well  have  been  a  mediating  variable  in  this  case. 

Dimensional  Pi f f erences  i n  Observed  and  Desi red  Bureaucrati c  Scores 

Descri pti on  of  Analysis.  Because  of  the  paucity  of  signifi¬ 
cant  relationships  between  the  Myers-Bri qqs  Indicator  scores  and  the 
various  measures  relating  to  bureaucratization,  a  secondary  analysis  was 
undertaken.  The  sub-sample  deck  of  I.B.M.  cards  was  reproduced  three 
times.  Thus,  four  complete  sets  of  sub-sample  data  cards  were  available. 
These  were  sorted  into  eight  new  groups  consisting  of  all  the  •* E 1 s"  in 
one  group,  all  the  •U's*1  in  a  second  group,  and  so  on. 

For  each  of  these  groups,  the  mean  and  variance  of  each  of  the 
12  bureaucratic  scores  and  the  school  rating  score  were  obtained.  To 
determine  the  signficance  of  differences  between  groups  categorized  as 
^opposites11  on  one  or  the  other  of  the  four  dimensions,  "t"  tests  were 
used.  Thus,  the  scores  for  the  extraverted  group  were  compared  with  the 
scores  of  the  introverted  group.  The  scores  of  the  judgmental  types  were 
compared  with  the  scores  of  the  perceptive  types,  and  so  on. 

The  purpose  of  this  analysis  was  to  attempt  to  relate  percep¬ 
tions  of  the  organization,  and  desire  for  certain  organizational  char¬ 
acteristics,  to  the  more  general  perceptual  framework  of  the  individual 
as  indicated  by  the  Myers-Briggs  instrument. 

Findings.  In  Table  XXXVI,  the  results  of  tests  of  differences 
between  groups  are  summarized.  On  the  four  Myers-Briggs  personality 
dimensions  the  number  of  significant  differences  between  groups  was  7 
out  of  a  total  of  56  comparisons  (4  pairs  of  groups  on  14  variables). 
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The  observed  presence  of  hierarchical  authority,  job  special¬ 
ization,  behavioral  rules,  impersonality  and  competency  were  not  assoc¬ 
iated  with  personality  preferences  along  any  of  the  four  MBTI  dimensions. 
There  was  no  relationship  between  the  two  variables  desire  for  behavioral 
rules  and  desire  for  impersonality,  and  the  personality  preference  of 
staff  members. 

In  six  out  of  the  seven  cases  where  statistically  significant 
differences  were  observed,  the  value  of  "t"  was  significant  at  the  .05 
level.  In  the  seventh  case  (difference  between  judgmentals  and  percep- 
tives  in  desire  for  technical  competency)  the  value  of  "t"  was  significant 
at  the  .01  level.  On  the  basis  of  the  Extravert  -  Introvert  dichotomy, 
there  were  four  significant  differences.  Extraverts  observed  a  greater 
emphasis  upon  procedural  specification  in  their  school  organizations. 

They  also  expressed  a  desire  for  this  characteristic  which  was  signifi¬ 
cantly  higher  than  the  expressed  desires  of  the  Introverts. 

The  Introverts  expressed  a  significantly  greater  desire  for 
hierarchical  authority  and  also  tended  to  rate  their  schools  more 
highly.  As  mentioned  above,  preferences  on  the  E-I  scale  were  not 
significantly  associated  with  the  six  sub-scale  scores  or  with  the 
total  bureaucratization  scores.  However,  on  Scale  I  (hierarchical 
authority)  and  Scale  II  (job  specialization)  the  values  of  "t"  did 
approach  significance. 
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TABLE  XXXVI 

RESULTS  OF  "t*1  TESTS  BETWEEN  GROUPS  CLASSIFIED  INTO  PERSONALITY 
PREFERENCE  TYPES,  AND  ON  BASIS  OF  POSITION  AND  SEX  1 


Variable 

M 

1 

UJ 

S-N 

T-F 

J-P 

A-T 

M-F 

Scale  I 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

* 

Scale  II 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

Scale  III 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

* 

Scale  IV 

* 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

* 

Scale  V 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

Scale  VI 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

Total  “B" 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S, 

** 

Desire  for  I 

* 

N.S. 

* 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

Desire  for  II 

N.S. 

N.S. 

* 

N.S. 

N.S. 

** 

Desire  for  III 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S, 

N.S. 

tWc 

Desire  for  IV 

* 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

Desire  for  V 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

Desire  for  VI 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

** 

N.S. 

N.S. 

Rating  of  School 

* 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N,.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

^significant  at  .05 
^significant  at  .01 

Sn  the  table  the  presence  of  a  symbol  indicating  statistically  sig¬ 
nificant  differences,  in  the  column  headed  by  the  abbreviation  for  one 
or  the  other  of  the  opposite  extremes  of  the  continuum  indicates  that  the 
high  score  (in  terms  of  bureaucratization,  desire  for  bureaucratization, 
and  school  rating)  was  found  in  that  group.  For  example,  if  an  asterisk 
is  found  opposite  Scale  I  and  under  the  E  column,  it  indicates  that,  on 
Scale  I,  the  Extraverts  observed  more  bureaucratization. 


, 
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On  the  Sensation-Intuition  dichotomy,  no  significant  differences 
were  found 0 

On  the  Thinking-Feeling  dimension,  the  “Thinkers11  expressed  a 
significantly  greater  desire  for  job  specialization,  while  those  who  were 
classed  as  “Feelers'1  had  a  greater  desire  for  hierarchical  authority. 

The  Judgmental  types  expressed  a  greater  desire  for  an  emphasis 
on  competency  than  did  the  Perceptive  types „ 

Discussion,,  In  general,  the  findings  of  this  secondary  analysis 
do  not  amplify  or  clarify  the  findings  emerging  from  the  correlational 
analysis.  The  fact  that  Extraverts  observe  more  emphasis  on  procedural 
specification  was  indicated  by  the  positive,  but  insignificant  correlation 
coefficient  reported  in  Table  XXXIII0  This  analysis  served  to  highlight 
the  relationship,,  Indeed  this  is  the  only  relationship  between  the  Myers- 
Briggs  continuous  scores  or  dichotomous  types  and  the  observed  measures 
of  bureaucratization,,  It  may  be  that  the  extravert°s  concern  with  the 
world  of  people  and  things  has  caused  him  to  observe  the  presence  of  pro¬ 
cedural  specification  within  the  school  organization,,  To  make  such  a 
suggestion  however  is  to  suppose  that  the  extravert°s  observation  is  in 
fact  an  accurate  one„  There  is,  of  course,  no  evidence  to  support  or 
reject  this  supposition,, 

Therefore,  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  observation  of  the 
presence  of  procedural  specifications  is  to  some  extent  related  to  per¬ 
sonality  preference  type  as  measured  by  the  E-T  scale  of  the  Indicator. 

One  difference  in  outlook  which  was  not  indicated  by  the 
previous  correlational  analysis  occurred  between  the  Judgmental  and 
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Perceptive  categories®  The  stronger  desire  for  technical  competency  as 
an  organizational  value,  which  the  judgmental  types  expressed,  was  not  at 
all  indicated  in  the  continuous  score  analysiso  The  fact  that  continuous 
scores  may  not  clearly  reflect  the  dichotomy  of  types  is  a  possible  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  apparent  incongruity  in  these  two  findings. 

The  fact  that  the  number  of  judgmental  types  in  the  sub-sample 
was  quite  high  (85  out  of  111)  and  the  further  fact  that  staff  members 
in  general  tended  to  express  a  strong  desire  for  competency  may  suggest 
that  this  finding  does  not  really  explain  anything. 

That  is,  all  that  one  can  safely  say  is  that  most  staff  members 
were  judgmental  types  and  that  most  staff  members  expressed  a  desire  for 
the  emphasis  on  competency.  To  go  beyond  this  and  attempt  to  find  a  direct 
relationship  between  the  preference  for  judgment  and  the  desire  for  tech¬ 
nical  competency  is  a  hazardous  procedure. 

Notwithstanding  this  caution,  there  is  at  least  an  indication 
of  possible  relationships  in  that  the  judgmental  type  is  said  to  prefer 
planning  and  completion  of  work  as  opposed  to  the  adaptability  associated 
with  perceptives.  This  emphasis  on  planning  and  successful  completion  of 
work  which  is  described  in  the  Myers~Briggs  Manual  (p.  80)  may  find  its 
organizational  or  bureacratic  correlate  in  a  desire  for  technical  com¬ 
petency. 

That  is  to  say,  the  kind  of  technical  competency  preferred  by 
staff  members  may  be  of  an  achievement  orientated  sort,  where  competency 
is  in  fact  measured  in  terms  of  goa 1 -accompl ishment  rather  than  in  terms 
of  an  observed  measure  of  outstanding  performance.  In  a  sense,  the  relat¬ 
ionship  under  discussion  here  may  indicate  that  an  emphasis  on  process 
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(i.e<>  performance  as  described  on  Scale  VI)  and  a  preference  for  task 
accomplishment  (indicated  by  the  M.BoT.Io)  are  part  of  one  wider  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  process  and  product  of  school  organizations. 

Differences  i n  Scores  for  Administrators  and  Teachers 

Findings »  As  indicated  in  Table  XXXVI,  there  were  no  significant 

differences  between  the  56  administrators  and  308  teachers  on  the  varia- 

3 

bles  studiedo 

Pi scussion.  This  finding  suggests  that  in  terms  of  their 
observation  of  bureacrat i zati on,  administrators  and  teachers  are  in 
agreement  as  to  what  they  “see“.  In  one  sense,  this  congruency  may  indi¬ 
cate  a  kind  of  reliability  in  the  pool  of  observations.  That  is  to  say, 
the  observations  did  not  differ  on  the  basis  of  the  formal  positions  or 
roles  held  by  the  observers.  This  contrasts  with  Hall's  (3)  finding  in 
the  study  upon  which  this  one  is  based.  He  concluded  that  the  executives 
or  administrators  in  the  organizations  he  studied  had  different  percep¬ 
tions  of  the  organizational  setting.  This  difference  in  perception  was 
explained  by  Hall  as  a  reflection  of  the  differences  in  the  extent  to 
which  organizational  rules  and  regulations  impinge  upon  executives  as 
opposed  to  the  “rank  and  file11  members  of  the  organization. 

One  may  suggest  that  in  the  school  organizations  examined  in 
this  study,  principals  and  vice-principals  saw  themselves  affected  by 
organizational  requirements  in  the  same  way  as  other  staff  members,  The 
formal  leaders  thus  saw  themselves  operating  within  a  framework  which 

3 

The  A-T  column  in  Table  XXXVI  deals  with  the  Administrator-Teacher 
di f f erence . 
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impinged  equally  upon  all  members  of  the  organization. 

From  another  viewpoint,  this  finding  does  seem  to  indicate  a 
lack  of  divergence  between  teachers  and  administrators  in  terms  of  their 
‘'organizational"  values.  That  is,  both  groups  express  the  same  degree  of 
desire  for  each  of  the  six  characteristics  identified  as  bureaucratic. 

There  appears  to  be  no  group  norm  in  the  sense  that  administrators 
typically  desired  more  hierarchical  authority,  more  emphasis  on  behav¬ 
ioral  rules,  or  the  like. 

In  a  very  significant  sense,  one  may  assert  that  teachers  and 
administrators  are  in  agreement  as  to  their  observations,  their  expect¬ 
ations  (in  terms  f f  an  "ideal"  organization)  and  their  effectiveness 
rating  of  their  s  'ool  organizations.  Whether  or  not  this  is  a  desirable 
Situation  from  a  functional  viewpoint  is  another  question.  Perfect  harmony 
concerning  the  organizational  structure  may  or  may  not  be  a  useful  char¬ 
acteristic  of  sch  is. 

The  fac  that  administrators  and  teachers  did  not  differ  in 

their  effectivene  rating  of  schools  may  indicate  that  the  popular  not¬ 
ion  that  a  leader  ill  be  more  strongly  motivated  than  "rank  and  file" 
members,  by  feeli  of  ?oya1ty  and  esteem  for  "his  own"  organization, 
is  not  a  valid  or  ir<  this  case.  An  examination  of  the  rating  scores 
on  a  school  by  scl'iol  basis  provided  no  reasons  for  rejecting  this  general 
suggesti on . 

Pi f f erences  in  Scores  for  Males  and  Fema 1 es 

Findings.  The  results  of  the  "t"  tests  of  differences  between 
the  149  males  and  215  females  in  the  sample,  were  presented  in  Table  XXXVI. 
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On  6  out  of  the  14  variables,  the  groups  differed  significantly., 

The  females  observed  significantly  more  emphasis  on  the  three 
dimensions  of  hierarchical  authority,  rules  for  members,  and  procedural 
specification  than  did  the  maleso  The  females  also  observed  signifi¬ 
cantly  greater  emphasis  on  bureaucracy  as  measured  by  the  Total  Bureau¬ 
cratization  Score o 

The  males  expressed  a  greater  desire  for  specialization  while 
the  females  expressed  a  greater  desire  for  behavioral  rules. 

Discussion.,  To  attempt  an  assignment  of  differences  in  per¬ 
ceptions  and  expectations  on  the  basis  of  sex  seems  to  be  a  risky 
enterprise  at  best.  Any  rationale  which  suggests  that  there  are  norm¬ 
ative  differences  between  the  sexes  is  open  to  serious  question.  It  is 
interesting  however  to  speculate  upon  the  fact  that  the  three  character¬ 
istics, which  seem  most  closely  associated  with  whatever  bureaucracy  is 
in  school  organizations,  are  observed  to  a  greater  extent  by  females  than 
by  males.  This  may  indicate  that  the  impingement  of  the  hierarchical 
structure,  the  behavioral  rules,  and  the  procedural  specifications  is 
more  emphatic  upon  females  than  males.  It  may  indeed  be  the  case  that 
female  staff  members  find  themselves  in  a  subordinate  position  which  is 
somehow  related  to  the  kind  of  subordinate  position  they  traditionally 
have  held  in  our  society. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  males  apparently  do  not  "feel*1  the 
effects  of  the  organizational  apparatus  to  the  same  extent,  and  hence  do 

.  -  ~ 

In  Table  XXXVI,  the  M-F  column  includes  details  of  tests  relating 
to  Male-Female  differences. 
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not  observe  its  presence  in  so  marked  a  degree. 

As  far  as  the  desire  for  bureaucratic  characteristics  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  male  emphasis  on  job  specialization  may  relate  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  which  education  has  as  a  long-term  career  for  the  male  teacher  or 
administrator.  The  greater  preference  which  females  express  for  the  behav¬ 
ioral  rules  could  lead  one  to  suggest  that  the  dependence  or  subordinate 
position  referred  to  above,  is  in  fact  considered  as  characteristic  of  an 
“ideal  or  good11  school  by  female  staff  members. 

Tests  of  Hypotheses 

Resul  ts  of  test  of  //4.  Hypothesis  number  four  stated  that  an 
individual  staff  member's  perception  of  bureaucratization  is  related  to 
his  personality  type  preference.  The  data  relating  to  this  hypothesis 
was  analysed  in  two  ways*  First,  the  correlations  between  the  observed 
bureaucratic  scores  and  the  continuous  scores  on  the  Indicator  were  obtained. 
Secondly,  the  respondents  were  grouped  on  the  basis  of  preference  along  each 
of  the  four  dimensions  of  the  M.B.T.I.  and  tests  of  differences  in  scores 
were  carried  out. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  hypothesis  number  four  was  not  supported 
by  the  findings  of  this  study.  The  relationship  between  personality  type 
preference  and  observed  bureaucratic  score  was  scanty.  In  only  one  instance 
was  there  a  significantly  high  correlation  between  one  of  the  scale  scores 
and  one  of  the  Indicator  dimensional  scores.  The  secondary  analysis,  on 
the  basis  of  “t"  tests  did  not  change  this  picture.  Therefore,  hypothesis 
number  four  must  be  rejected.  In  effect  then,  there  was  no  relationship 
between  personality  type  and  perception  of  the  organizational  framework 


. 
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in  the  schools  studied* 

Resul ts of  test  of  #7  and  8,  Hypothesis  number  seven  stated  that 
an  individual  staff  members  perception  of  bureaucratization  is  related 
to  the  hierarchical  position  he  holds  in  the  organization* 

The  IoBoM*  cards  bearing  the  coded  responses  of  all  364  members 
of  the  sample  were  sorted  into  two  groups,  administrators  (principals,  vice 
principals  and  assistant  principals),  and  teachers*  For  each  group,  the 
means  and  variances  on  each  of  the  9  variables  were  obtained*  This  data 
was  then  used  for  “t"  tests  of  the  differences  between  mean  scores  on 
each  of  the  14  variables  relating  to  the  organizational  structure,  desire 
for  bureaucratization,  and  rating  of  the  school. 

As  indicated  in  Table  XXXVI,  it  is  clear  that  hypothesis  number 
seven  was  not  supported  by  the  results  of  this  analysis*  Administrators' 
perceptions  of  the  organizati on,  their  desire  for  bureaucratic  character¬ 
istics,  and  their  rating  of  their  own  schools  are  substantially  the  same 
as  those  of  the  teachers  in  the  sample  studied* 

Hypothesis  number  eight  stated  that  modal  personality  types 
are  characteristic  of  schools  at  each  level  of  bureaucratization* 

As  indicated  in  the  discussion  of  findings  relating  to  mod¬ 
ality  of  types,  this  hypothesis  was  not  supported* 
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II  -  RESULTS  OF  ANALYSES  RELATING  TO  PRODUCTIVITY 

Introduction 

In  order  to  determine  the  relative  functionality  of  the  various 
organizational  characteristics  examined  in  the  study,  it  was  necessary  to 
derive  a  scale  of  achievement  productivity  for  the  schools  involved.  The 
significance  of  such  a  productivity  measure,  in  relation  to  the  various  kinds 
of  goals  which  society  has  assigned  to  the  schools,  is  of  course  open  to 
question.  However,  as  was  mentioned  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  study, 
achievement  on  academic  examinations  does  indicate  at  least  one  type  of 
goal -accompl ishment  which  is  recognized  as  being  important  for  schools  in 
Alberta.  Therefore,  the  usefulness  of  such  an  unidimensional  measure  of 
goal  accomplishment  seems  to  be  clearly  demonstrated. 

In  this  phase  of  analysis,  two  approaches  were  used.  First, 
the  Pearson  product-moment  correlations,  between  certain  pairs  of  var¬ 
iables,  were  obtained.  Host  important  were  the  correlations  between  each 
of  the  six  "bureaucratic"  sub-scale  scores  and  the  productivity  score  for 
the  31  schools.  These  correlation  coefficients  provided  information 
required  for  testing  two  of  the  basic  hypotheses. 

In  addition  to  these  "simple"  correlation  coefficients,  the  use 
of  the  step-wise  regression  program,  referred  to  in  Chapter  III  made  it 
possible  to  examine  patterns  of  significance  or  non-significance  among  the 
variables.  In  this  part  of  the  analysis,  the  productivity  scores  were 
treated  as  criterion  measures,  while  some  sixteen  variables  descriptive  of 
the  school  organization,  were  treated  as  predictors. 

Such  an  analysis  permits  one  to  determine  the  relative  importance 


* 
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of  each  predictor  variable  in  relation  to  the  criterion  measure.  Since 
the  step-wise  feature  of  the  analysis  makes  it  possible  to  find  the  unique 
variance  relationship  between  a  predictor  and  the  criterion,  a  fairly 
clear  pattern  of  relationships  can  be  established.  Moreover,  it  is  possible 
to  determine  the  statistical  significance  of  each  of  these  unique  relation¬ 
ships,  and  hence  to  make  statements  regarding  to  probability  of  error. 

In  summary,  this  phase  of  analysis  is  divided  into  two  main 
parts.  First,  the  significance  of  the  "simple*'  correlation  coefficients 
will  be  examined.  Secondly,  the  pattern  of  relationships  between  the  16 
predictors  and  the  productivity  criterion  measure  will  be  presented  and 
di scussed . 

The  Producti vi ty  Index 

Data  Sources.  The  average  achievement  of  the  1723  Grade  IX  pupils 
in  the  31  sample  schools  was  obtained  from  the  records  of  the  Examinations 
Branch,  Alberta  Department  of  Education.  In  order  to  provide  a  measure  of 
"productivity  potential",  the  SCAT  scores  of  these  pupils  were  also  obtained. 
The  achievement  scores  were  in  stanine  form,  while  the  SCAT  scores  were  in 
percenti 1 e  form. 

Deriving  the  scale.  A  regression  equation  was  derived  which 
made  it  possible  to  predict  the  mean  achievement  in  a  school  from  the 

A  _ 

mean  SCAT  score  for  the  school.  This  equation  was  of  the  formY^i^tX 
where  a  =  2.178,  b  =  .056,  and  represents  the  mean  SCAT  score 

for  a  school;  X  is  the  predicted  mean  achievement  for  a  given  school. 

Scores  used  for  deriving  this  equation  were  the  actual  scores  of  the  pupils 
writing  the  1964  Grade  IX  examinations  in  the  schools  involved. 
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The  mean  achievement  for  the  whole  sample  of  1723  pupils  was 
5*085  (in  stanine  form);  the  mean  aptitude  score,  in  percentile  form,  was 
51.90.  The  standard  deviation  in  achievement  scores  was  1 .879  >  while  the 
standard  deviation  in  aptitude  scores  was  27.93  * 

For  each  of  the  pupils  a  standard  score  was  obtained  by  means 

A 

of  the  formula;  (2,  p.  224)  ^  _  \ 


ZS 


Sy  VT 


r* 


In  this  formula,  A  represents  the  "delta"  or  difference 

/N 

score,  y  is  the  observed  mean  achievemeht  for  a  school,  y  is  the 
predicted  mean  achievement  for  the  same  school,  Sy  is  the  standard 
deviation  in  a ch i ev orient,  and  X"  is  the  correlation  coefficient  bet¬ 
ween  aptitude  and  achievement.  (In  this  sample,  the  value  of  was 

.833). 

In  effect,  these  standard  scores  take  into  account  the  standard 
error  of  estimate,  in  that  the  denominator  of  the  delta  formula  cited 
above  is  in  fact  equivalent  to  the  standard  error  of  estimate. 

In  the  present  case,  the  value  of  the  standard  error  of  estimate 
was  .575.  Hence,  the  delta  formula  applied  to  each  school  was  actually  as 
f ol 1 ows  % 


The  delta  scores  obtained  for  each  of  the  31  schools  were  trans¬ 
formed  so  as  to  obtain  a  mean  of  30  and  a  standard  deviation  of  10.  These 
transformed  scores  became  the  "productivity  index"  used  in  later  parts  of 
the  analysis.  The  productivity  index  scores  for  each  school  in  the  sample 
are  presented  in  Table  XXXVII. 


TABLE  XXXVII 

TRANSFORMED  PRODUCTIVITY  SCORES  OF  ALL  SCHOOLS 

IN  SAMPLE 


SCHOOL 

PRODUCTIVITY  SCORE  (P) 

1 

42.70 

2 

n.97 

3 

25.30 

4 

29.65 

5 

33.13 

6 

35.88 

7 

31.81 

8 

43.34 

9 

20.24 

10 

40.02 

11 

51.17 

12 

22.49 

13 

32.07 

14 

29.67 

15 

25.70 

16 

34.56 

17 

38.63 

18 

27.29 

19 

29.51 

20 

31.93 

21 

31.27 

22 

26.89 

23 

24.71 

24 

28.87 

25 

26.17 

26 

32.23 

27 

28.49 

28 

29.43 

29 

26.87 

30 

35.34 

31 

19.17 

Mean  Productivity  Score  =  +  30.00 
Standard  Deviation  in  P  Score  =  10.00 
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Findings .  The  productivity  scores  presented  in  Table  XXXVII 
indicate  a  range  in  transformed  scores  of  11 .9  -  51-2.  Of  the  31  schools, 

14  were  above  the  mean,  and  17  were  below  the  mean® 

Pi scussion.  The  range  in  transformed  productivity  scores 
(11.9  “  51.2)  is  in  the  same  order  as  that  found  by  Keeler  in  his  1961 
study.  For  the  sample  of  schools  used  by  him,  the  range  of  transformed 
(Mean  =  30>  S.D.  =  10)  productivity  scores  was  2  -  49  ( 1 95 7“58 )  and  3-56  (  19#-59) 
The  fact  that  the  lower  limit  of  scores  for  the  schools  in  the  present  sample 
is  not  as  low  as  that  reported  by  Keeler  (4),  may  be  accounted  for  by  an 
actual  difference  in  lowest  ,Jnet  productivity*1  scores  between  the  two 
samples. 

Correlational  Ana  lysis 

Findings .  The  results  of  the  correlational  analysis  of  the  mean 
school  scores  on  each  of  the  bureaucratic  sub-scales,  and  total  bureaucratic 
score,  and  the  productivity  score  for  each  school,  are  presented  in  Table 
XXXVIII. 

As  was  the  case  in  each  of  the  previous  presentations  of  find¬ 
ings  regarding  correlations  between  the  bureaucratic  measures  and  other 
variables,  the  signs  of  the  coefficients  have  been  reversed  in  Table 
XXXVIII.  The  actual  coefficients  obtained  from  the  computer  analysis 
were  based  upon  actual  scores  on  the  Organi zati ona 1  Inventory . 
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TABLE  XXXVIII 

CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  BUREAUCRATIC  SCORES  AND  PRODUCTIVITY 

SCORE  ( N : 3 1 ) 


Bureaucratic  Scales 

Correlation  wi th 

Productivi ty 

I® 

Hierarchical  Authority 

-®4046* 

II® 

Specialization 

+® 1416 

III® 

Behavioral  Rules 

-®2879 

IV® 

Procedural  Specification 

-®2625 

V® 

Impersona 1 i ty 

+®061 5 

VI® 

Competence 

=0 1391 

Total  HBC1  Score 

+®2448 

^Significant  at  ®05  level  (  If? o$,  .35?5"  ) 


The  correlation  between  mean  scores  on  Scale  I  (Hierarchical 
Authority)  and  achievement  productivity  score  was  significant  at  the  .05 
level o  The  negative  direction  of  the  correlation  indicates  that  an  ob¬ 
served  emphasis  on  hierarchical  authority  was  associated  with  low  pro- 
ductivi ty® 

None  of  the  other  correlations  reported  in  Table  XXXVIII  reached 
a  significant  level®  Correlations  between  each  of  Scales  III  (Behavioral 
Rules),  IV  (Procedural  Specification),  VI  (Competence),  total  Bureaucratic 
score,  and  the  criterion  of  productivity  were  negative®  That  is,  an 
observed  emphasis  on  each  of  these  organizational  characteristics  was 
associated  with  low  achievement  productivity® 

Scores  on  Scales  II  (Specialization)  and  V  (Impersonality)  were 
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positively  correlated  with  productivity.  That  is,  an  observed  emphasis  on 
each  of  these  organizational  characteristics  was  associated  with  high 
product ivi ty. 

Pi scussion „  The  significant  correlation  between  the  Scale  I 
score  and  the  productivity  measure  must  be  cautiously  interpreted.  To 
attribute  a  causal  relationship  between  authority  structure  and  product- 
ivity,  because  of  a  significant  correlation  coefficient,  would  be  to  go 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  analysis.  The  probability  of  error  in  reject¬ 
ing  the  hypothesis  that  the  correlation  coefficient  is  of  zero  order 
must  not  be  treated  lightly.  However,  this  finding  does  coincide  with  the 
theoretical  viewpoint  of  those  who  hold  that  authority  relationships  in 
a  professional  organization  may  be  antithetical  to  productivity.  The 
whole  notion  of  compliance  relationships  developed  by  Etzioni  (1)  suggests 
that  in  a  professional  organization,  the  kind  of  authority  which  will  be 
most  valid  lies  somewhere  close  to  the  “normative44  form.  That  is,  a  rel¬ 
iance  on  the  “coercive44  authority  relationships  characteristic  of  military 
organizations  is  not  likely  to  be  productive  in  a  professional  organization. 

An  examination  of  the  items  included  in  Scale  I  of  the 
Organizational  Inventory  indicates  that  a  militaristic  line  of  authority 
relationship  is  measured  by  this  scale.  In  other  words,  the  evidence  of 
this  study  provides  support  for  Etzioni’s  view.  That  is,  in  a  professional 
organization  such  as  a  school,  well  defined  and  emphasized  authority 
relationships  among  staff  members  are  not  associated  with  productivity. 

The  fact  that  none  of  the  other  six  correlation  coefficients 
was  significant  is  not  clearly  explicable.  However,  the  negative  nature 
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of  the  relationships  between  productivity  scores  and  scales  III  and  IV 
tends  to  support  the  suggestion  made  above.  That  is,  bureaucratic  structure 
of  the  type  traditionally  associated  with  military  organizations  does  not 
tend  to  be  “producti veM  or  functional  in  the  schools  examined  here. 

If  one  recalls  the  Gouldner  Model  which  was  described  in  the 
Introduction  to  this  study  (See  page  12),  the  relationships  under  dis¬ 
cussion  here  take  on  added  meaning.  In  Gouldner's  terms,  an  increase  in 
rules  of  behavior,  and  especially  an  increased  visibility  of  power  rel¬ 
ations  (hierarchical  authority)  have  resulted  in  a  difference  between 
organizational  goals  and  achievement  productivity. 

The  positive  trend  in  the  relationship  between  Specialization 
and  productivity  seems  to  make  sense,  in  that  one  would  hope  that  an 
emphasis  on  job  specialization  in  a  school  would  be  associated  (as  it 
is  here)  with  higher  levels  of  productivity. 

Correlations  Between  Predictor  Variables  and  Producti vi ty 

Findinqso  The  correlation  coefficients  between  each  of  the  nine 
predictor  variables  which  were  used  (in  addition  to  the  bureaucratic  scores) 
and  the  productivity  scores,  are  presented  in  Table  XXXIX.  None  of  the 
coefficients  reached  an  acceptable  level  of  significance.  Two  of  the 
coefficients  are  in  the  region  approaching  significance.  The  correlation 
between  mean  years  of  teacher  education  for  the  school  and  the  product¬ 
ivity  index  score  is  -.3081.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  slight  association 
between  more  years  of  education  and  a  low  productivity  scores. 
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TABLE  XXXIX 

CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  PREDICTOR  VARIABLES  AND  PRODUCTIVITY 

SCORE  (N?31) 


PREDICTORS 

CORRELATION  WITH 
PRODUCTIVITY 

Yrs„  of  Tchr„  Edue, 

-,3081* . 

Yrs,  of  Exp, 

+  ,0603 

Yrs ,  of  Exp,  This  Schl, 

+,1158 

Salary 

=,1142 

Rating  of  School 

-.1484 

Variance  In  Rating 

+o0924 

Variance  in  Yrs,  of  Educ, 

-,3210 

Variance  in  Yrs,  of  Exp,  in 

Thi s  Schl , 

+o0634 

(  .355  ) 


The  correlation  of  -,3210  between  variance  In  years  of 
education  and  the  productivity  score  would  seem  to  Indicate  that  a 
school  staff  which  Is  more  homogeneous  (in  terms  of  years  of  education) 

Is  likely  to  be  found  In  a  high  productivity  school. 

Pi scussion,  The  fact  that  these  correlations  are  not  signif¬ 
icant  suggests  that  any  conclusions  regarding  relationships  between  such 
organizational  features  and  productivity  are  open  to  serious  examination,. 
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For  instance,  it  is  evident  here  that  productivity  in  the  schools 
studied  was  not  clearly  associated  with  such  factors  as  years  of  teaching 
experience,  average  salary  or  variance  in  years  of  experience-  Yet,  there 
seems  to  be  "common  sense"  support  for  the  argument  that  more  teaching 
experience  means  more  effective  teaching,  that  higher  salaries  may  increase 
goa 1 -achievement,  and  that  the  "balance"  of  a  school  staff  in  terms  of 
variation  in  experience  is  in  some  way  related  to  "effectiveness"  in  the 
Barnard  sense  of  the  term. 

The  indications  from  the  relationship  between  "average  years  of 
teacher  education"  and  productivity  are  disturbing.  Taken  at  face-value, 
the  negative  correlation  seems  to  indicate  that  lower  "qualifications"  are 
associated  with  higher  achievement  by  pupils. 

What  the  findings  under  discussion  here  point  to  is  the  fact 
that  direct  relationships  between  rather  gross  measures  of  organizational 
characteristics  on  one  hand,  and  goa 1 -achievement  on  the  other  hand, 
should  not  be  too  readily  assumed.  When  one  speaks  of  a  "good"  staff,  one 
should  be  careful  to  distinguish  between  an  "image"  of  high  quality,  and 
an  actual  presence  of  effective  teaching  practice. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  organizational  characteristics  of 
the  type  discussed  here  are  not  important.  However,  so  long  as  any  degree 
of  emphasis  continues  to  be  placed  on  productivity  of  the  sort  defined  here, 
it  would  appear  that,  factors  more  intimately  related  to  pupil  learning 
success  are  most  important. 

Step-Wise  Reqressi on  Ana  lysis 

Findings .  The  regression  equation  stating  the  relationships 
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between  each  of  16  predictors  and  the  criterion  of  productivity  was 
obtained.  For  each  variable,  a  beta  weight  which  was  commensurate  with 
the  predictive  value  of  the  variable  was  calculated.  The  portion  of  the 
equation  containing  those  variables  which  were  most  effective  as  predictors 
is  presented  here? 


where? 


V  z2=  \2-c\.\(o2-  -v-  \ 1\.  2. T (o  -v-  \  •  T  z. 

—  U'^oXi.3  —  -5.6Cc.tXo- 

/n  —  ^  v  T.3^|  >cl7 

is  the  predicted  productivity  score,;  129.162  is  a  constant 

S/  • 

^ 1  is  the  observed  Score  on  Scale  I 
X.C2  is  the  observed  variance  in  Rating 
Xl3  is  the  observed  Rating 

is  the  observed  Score  on  Scale  II 
XX5  is  the  observed  years  of  Experience 

is  the  observed  years  of  Teacher  Education 
is  the  observed  Salary 


X(£ 

X7 


In  addition  to  this  linear  regression  equation,  the  computer 
program  used  in  this  phase  of  the  analysis  made  it  possible  to  determine 
the  percentage  of  variance  in  productivity  accounted  for  by  each  of  the 
16  predictor  variables.  These  percentages  are  reported  in  Table  XL. 

All  of  the  16  predictors  account  for  62.14%  of  the  variance  in 
productivity.  In  order  of  contribution  to  the  over-all  variance  rel¬ 
ationship,  the  most  effective  predictors  are?  scores  on  Scale  I,  variance 
in  effectiveness  rating,  average  years  of  teacher  education,  effectiveness 
rating  of  the  school,  scores  on  Scale  II,  average  years  of  experience,  and 


average  salary, 
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TABLE  XL 

VARIANCE  IN  PRODUCTIVITY  ACCOUNTED  FOR  BY  EACH  OF  16 

PREDICTOR  VARIABLES 


Predi ctor 

%  Variance  in 

Productivi ty 

Scale  I  (Hierarchical  Authority 

16o45 

Variance  in  Rating 

9.50 

Yrs<>  of  Tchr»  Educ0 

9o  18 

Rating 

7.54 

Scale  II  (Specialization) 

6o21 

Yrso  of  Exp» 

4o91 

Salary 

4.10 

Variance  in  Yrs0  of  Exp<> 

1.75 

Scale  IV  (Procedural  Specification) 

K02 

Scale  V  (Impersonality) 

00 

1-^ 

0 

Variance  in  Yrs0  of  Exp»  This  SchK 

o22 

Exp0  This  SchK 

.19 

Scale  VI  (Competence) 

0 

0 

00 

Scale  III  (Behavioral  Rules) 

0O6 

Variance  in  Yrs»  of  Educ0 

0O5 

Total  MB“  Score 

,00 

Total  Variance  Accounted  For 

62.04% 
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Pi scussi on0  It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  step-wise  re¬ 
gression  approach  makes  it  possible  to  select  the  most  effective  combin¬ 
ation  of  predictor  variables*  In  other  words,  the  predictive  value  of 
these  variables  should  not  be  treated  in  isolation  from  the  whole  pattern 
of  predictive  relationships* 

For  example,  to  suggest  on  the  basis  of  these  findings  that 
"variation  in  rating  of  the  school"  bears  some  direct  relationship  to  pupil 
achievement  would  be  to  miss  the  point.  Because  of  the  pattern  of  high 
correlations  between  this  particular  variable  and  several  of  the  other 
predictors,  its  value  as  a  predictor  of  variance  has  been  greatly  en¬ 
hanced.  That  is,  in  comparison  with  the  other  predictors,  the  "variance 
in  rating"  variable  makes  an  important  contribution  to  any  attempt  to  pre¬ 
dict  criterion  scores.  By  itself,  this  variable  is  not  significantly  cor¬ 
related  with  productivity  (See  Table  XXXIX);  in  combi nati on  with  the 
other  predictors,  it  assumes  new  importance. 

If  one  considers  these  findings  in  conjunction  with  those 
presented  in  Tables  XXXVIII  and  XXXIX  it  might  be  possible  to  construct 
a  kind  of  functional  profile  for  school  organizations. 

In  these  terms,  the  most  productive  schools  are  those  in  which 
hierarchical  authority  is  not  emphasized,  where  there  is  a  large  variance 
in  staff  members'  rating  of  the  school's  effectiveness,  where  the  effect¬ 
iveness  rating  is  low,  and  where  job  specialization  is  emphasized.  "Mean 
years  of  teacher  educa t i on"  as  an  organi za ti ona 1  characteristic  is 
associated  with  non-productive  schools. 

It  is  difficult  to  rationalize  this  latter  finding.  One  thing 
is  fairly  certain,  the  relationship  is  an  important  one;  out  of  16 
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predictors,  “years  of  education11  is  the  third  best  predictor  variable. 

It  may  well  be  the  case  that  in  a  situation  where  the  teaching  staff  is 
well  qualified,  administrators  have  not  made  a  careful  assignment  of 
personnel  to  the  Grade  IX  classes  involved,,  Again,  too  much  reliance 
may  have  been  placed  on  the  0,fact“  that  the  staff  is  a  “good11  one. 

Findings  of  this  sort  may  also  cause  one  to  re-examine  the 
merit  of  using  achievement  examinations  of  the  type  involved  here,  in 
determining  the  productivity  of  schools.  If  good  teaching  is  in  any 
way  related  to  staff  member  qualifications,  there  may  be  a  very  real 
deficiency  in  this  productivity  criterion. 

In  summary,  seven  of  the  sixteen  predictors  used  in  this 
phase  of  the  study,  accounted  for  approximately  55%  of  the  total 
between  schools  variance  in  productivity.  Years  of  experience,  job 
specialization,  and  emphasis  of  hierarchical  authority,  and  a  low  (and 
perhaps  realistic)  rating  of  the  school,  are  functional  in  the  sense  used 
by  Merton.  Years  of  teacher  education,  and  consensus  of  opinion  on  the 
effectiveness  rating  are  apparently  dysfunctional. 

Tests  of  Hypotheses 

Resul ts  of  tests  of  #3»  Hypothesis  number  three  stated  that 
productivity  of  a  school  is  related  to  its  degree  of  total  bureaucratiz¬ 
ation,  and  to  the  six  sub-scores  on  the  Orqanizationa 1  Inventory.  The 
analysis  described  above  indicates  that  this  hypothesis  is  not  generally 
supportable.  Only  one  scale  score  was  significantly  related  to  achieve¬ 
ment  productivity. 
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CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH 

I  SUMMARY 


The  Problem 

This  study  has  dealt  with  the  bureaucratic  dimensions  of  school 
organizations,  and  their  relationship  to  characteristics  of  the  organiz¬ 
ation  and  its  members »  The  applicability  of  the  bureaucratic  model  to 
school  organizations,  and  the  functionality  of  the  model  have  been  exam- 
i  ned  0 

Hypotheses 

The  basic  hypotheses  involved  in  the  study  weres  (1)  that 
school  organizations  differ  in  degree  of  total  bureaucratization  and  in 
bureaucratization  along  each  of  six  sub-scales;  (2)  that  a  modal  organ¬ 
izational  profile  is  found  among  schools  at  each  level  of  total  bureau¬ 
cratization;  (3)  that  productivity  of  a  school  is  related  to  its  degree 
of  total  bureaucratization  and  bureaucratization  along  each  of  six  sub- 
scales;  (4)  that  an  individual  staff  member's  perception  of  bureaucrat¬ 
ization  is  related  to  his  personality  type  preference;  (5)  that  an 
individual  staff  member's  perception  of  bureaucratization  is  related 
to  his  attitude  towards  bureaucracy  as  an  ideal  form;  (6)  that  an  indi¬ 
vidual  staff  member's  perception  of  bureaucratization  is  related  to  his 
attitude  towards  his  own  school  organization;  (7)  that  an  individual 
staff  member's  perception  of  bureaucratization  is  related  to  the  hier¬ 
archical  position  he  holds  in  the  school  organization;  (8)  that  modal 
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personality  types  are  characteristic  of  schools  at  each  level  of  bureau- 
crati zati on . 

Sample 

The  experimental  sample  consisted  of  31  Alberta  Schools  in 
which  there  were  at  least  5  full-time  staff  members,  and  where  Grade  IX 
was  the  highest  grade  taught.  This  sample  comprised  part  of  an  original 
random,  stratified  sample  of  49  schools  of  this  type. 

A  sub-sample  of  9  schools  was  drawn  for  the  purpose  of  test¬ 
ing  hypotheses  relating  to  the  Myers-B r i qqs  T ype  preferences. 

There  were  364  staff  members  in  the  sample,  and  111  staff  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  sub-sample.  The  number  of  pupils  from  the  31  schools,  writing 
the  1964  Alberta  Grade  IX  examinations,  was  1,723. 

Instrumental  on 

Data  relating  to  individual  characteristics  were  gathered  by 
means  of  the  Staff  Members 1  Q,uestionnai  re. 

The  bureaucratic  dimensions,  desire  for  bureaucratic  character¬ 
istics,  and  a  global  rating  of  the  school,  were  obtained  from  the 
Organi zati ona 1  Inventory o 

For  schools  in  the  sub-sample  the  Myers-Br i qqs  Type  Indi cator 
was  used  to  obtain  information  regarding  personality  preferences  of  staff 
members . 

The  productivity  measure  was  based  on  a  score  obtained  from 
results  of  Alberta  Grade  IX  examinations  for  1964.  This  information 
was  obtained  from  records  in  the  Examinations  Branch,  Alberta  Department 


of  Education. 
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Related  Research 

Hall's  research  in  the  area  of  bureaucratization  indicated 
the  possibility  of  examining  schools  within  the  framework  of  bureaucratic 
structure.  Moreover,  von  Fange's  work  with  the  M.B.T.I.  showed  possible 
relationships  between  personality  preference  and  other  individual  char¬ 
acteristics  . 

The  Keeler  study  had  indicated  that  leader  behavior  is  rel¬ 
ated  to  achievement  productivity,  while  Greenfield's  work  suggested 
that  the  largest  source  of  achievement  variance  is  attributable  to  indi¬ 
vidual  differences  among  pupils. 

The  widely  accepted  "human  relations"  approach  to  school 
administration,  and  the  bureaucratic  model  found  in  the  literature  of 
political  science  and  sociology  seemed  to  conflict  with  each  other.  The 
need  for  an  examination  of  this  area  of  conflict  seemed  apparent  in  the 
literature  examined. 

Col  1 ecti on  of  Data 

The  materials  for  the  study  were  delivered  or  mailed  to  the 
31  schools  during  the  month  of  May,  1964.  A  liaison  person  in  each 
school  assumed  responsibility  for  collecting  the  completed  instruments. 

The  investigator  collected  the  completed  materials  during  a  personal  visit 
to  a  majority  of  the  schools,  while  materials  from  a  small  minority  of 
schools  were  returned  by  mail. 

Data  regarding  the  1964  Grade  IX  examinations  were  obtained  by 

the  investigator  in  August,  1964. 

Co-operation  from  all  participating  schools,  school  superinten¬ 
dents,  and  the  Alberta  Department  of  Education  was  excellent. 
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Resu 1 ts 

In  all  but  one  case,  scores  on  the  six  sub-scales  of  the  Orqan- 
i zationa 1  Inventory  correlated  significantly  with  each  other.  In  no  case 
did  the  correlation  coefficient  indicate  any  more  than  38  per  cent  common 
variance  between  two  scales.  The  sixth  sub-scale  (competency)  correlated 
negatively  with  each  of  the  other  five  sub-scales. 

Each  of  the  six  sub-scale  scores  correlated  significantly  with 
the  total  score.  The  correlations  between  each  of  Scales  I,  III,  and 
IV  and  the  total  score,  were  relatively  high.  The  correlation  between 
Scale  VI  and  total  score  was  relatively  low,  indicating  2.35  per  cent 
common  variance. 

An  analysis  of  variance  among  schools  indicated  that  the  schools 
differed  in  their  scores  on  Scales  I  (hierarchical  authority),  II  (special¬ 
ization),  III  (behavioral  rules),  V  (impersonality)  and  in  total  Bureaucrat¬ 
ization  score. 

When  reclassified  on  the  basis  of  size,  the  large  schools  were 
significantly  more  bureaucratic  on  Scales  I,  III,  and  IV. 

For  the  whole  sample  there  were  significant  correlations  bet¬ 
ween  the  desire  for  eacn  of  che  characteristics?  hierarchical  authority, 
specialization,  behavioral  rules,  and  impersonality,  and  the  observed 
presence  of  these  characteristics.  However,  on  a  school  by  school  basis, 
these  relations  did  not  hold  true. 

In  146  out  of  186  cases,  the  desire  for  a  particular  bureau¬ 
cratic  characteristic  was  significantly  greater  than  the  observed  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  characteristic.  The  greatest  degree  of  congruence  between 
desire  and  observation  occurred  on  Scale  I.  On  Scale  VI,  the  incongruence 
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between  desire  and  observation  existed  in  all  31  schools* 

The  scores  on  each  of  Scales  I  -  V  were  significantly  and  negat¬ 
ively  correlated  with  effectiveness  rating  of  the  school  by  staff  members. 
The  score  on  Scale  VI  was  positively  correlated  with  the  rating  of  the 
school . 

Years  of  teacher  education  completed  by  staff  members  was 
negatively  correlated  with  observed  presence  of  hierarchical  authority, 
procedural  specification,  and  desire  for  behavioral  rules*  There  was  a 
significant,  positive  correlation  between  years  of  teacher  education  and 
desire  for  specialization.  That  is,  staff  members  with  more  years  of 
education  desired  a  greater  emphasis  on  job  specialization* 

Years  of  teaching  experience  completed  by  staff  members  was 
positively  correlated  with  observation  of  specialization,  desire  for 
procedural  specification,  and  rating  of  the  school*  That  is,  more  years 
of  experience  was  associated  with  observations  of  more  specialization, 
a  greater  desire  for  procedural  specification  and  a  higher  effectiveness 
rating  of  the  school. 

The  age  of  staff  members  was  correlated  positively  with  each 
of  the  variables*  observed  specialization,  observed  impersonality,  desire 
for  behavioral  rules,  desire  for  procedural  specification,  and  rating  of 
one's  own  school* 

Five  modal  organizational  profiles  or  "types"  of  organizational 
pattern,  were  found  among  the  31  school  organizations  studied. 

In  schools  at  three  levels  of  bureaucratization,  there  was  no 
clear  indication  of  modality  of  personality  preferences. 
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There  was  one  significant  correlation  between  M.B.T.I.  contin¬ 
uous  scores  and  perception  of  bureaucratization.  The  J  -  P  score  was 
positively  correlated  with  the  observed  presence  of  impersonality. 

The  E  -  I  score  correlated  negatively  with  a  desire  for  hier¬ 
archical  authority.  A  negative  relationship  was  also  found  between  the 
T  -  F  score  and  the  desire  for  hierarchical  authority.  The  J  -  P  score 
correlated  positively  with  the  desire  for  behavioral  rules  and  procedural 
specification.  Perceptive  types  did  not  favor  an  emphasis  on  these  two 
organizational  characteristics.  The  S  -  N  score  correlated  positively 
with  the  desire  for  impersonality.  That  is  intuitives  did  not  favor 
impersonal i ty . 

There  were  significant  correlations  between  the  four  M.B.T.I. 
scores  and  such  other  variables  ass  age,  years  of  education,  experience, 
and  rating  of  own  school. 

There  were  no  significant  differences  between  administrators 
and  teachers  on  any  of  the  variables  relating  to  bureaucratization,  or 
rating  of  the  school. 

Female  staff  members  observed  more  emphasis  on  hierarchical 
authority,  rules  for  members,  and  procedural  specification,  than  did  the 
males  in  the  sample  studied.  The  females  also  expressed  a  greater  desire 
for  behavioral  rules,  while  the  males  expressed  a  greater  desire  for  job 
speci a  1 izati on . 

Scores  on  hierarchical  authority  as  measured  by  the  Organizational 
Inventory  correlated  significantly  with  productivity.  An  observed  emphasis 
on  authority  relationships  was  found  to  be  associated  with  low  productivity, 
as  measured  by  Grade  IX  examinations  scores  from  which  the  effects  of 


scholastic  aptitude  of  pupils  had  been  removed. 


Hypothesi s  Testi nq 

Hypothesis  number  one  was  substantially  supported.  Schools  did 
differ  in  degree  of  total  bureaucratization  and  in  bureaucratization  along 
Scales  I,  II,  III,  and  V. 

Hypothesis  number  two  was  at  least  partially  supported.  Five 
modal  organizational  profiles  were  abstracted  from  the  thirty-one  indi¬ 
vidual  school  profiles.  Differences  between  profiles  at  each  of  three 
levels  of  bureaucratization  were  discernible. 

Hypothesis  number  three  was  supported  for  only  one  dimension  of 
the  Organizational  Inventory.  There  was  a  relationship  between  an  observed 
emphasis  on  authority,  and  low  productivity. 

Hypothesis  number  four  was  not  generally  supported.  A  staff  mem¬ 
ber’s  perception  of  bureaucratization  was  not  related  to  his  personality 
preference  type. 

Hypothesis  number  five  was  supportable  across  the  pooled  sample 
of  staff  members^  but  net  on  a  school  by  school  basis.  That  is,  the 
interaction  between  desire  for  a  characteristic  and  observed  presence  of 
the  characteristic  was  not  important  within  an  individual  school.  Thus, 
this  hypothesis  was  supportable  from  one  viewpoint;  but  not  from  another. 

Hypothesis  number  six  was  supported.  There  were  significant 
relationships  between  the  perceptions  of  bureaucratization  and  attitude 
towards  one's  own  school  organization.  For  each  of  the  Scales  I  -  V,  the 
relationship  was  negative;  for  Scale  VI,  the  relationship  was  positive. 

Hypothesis  number  seven  was  not  supported.  There  was  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  any  relationship  between  hierarchical  position  in  the  school 
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organization  and  perceptions  of  bureaucratization. 

Hypothesis  number  eight  was  not  supported.  Modality  of  person¬ 
ality  types,  in  schools  at  each  of  three  levels  of  bureaucratization, 
was  not  generally  present, 

II  CONCLUSIONS 

Any  conclusions  suggested  here  should  not  be  over-generalized. 
Tentative  generalizations  may  be  made  with  regard  to  the  population  of 
schools  from  which  the  sample  studied  here  was  selected.  That  is,  Alberta 
schools  where  Grade  IX  is  the  highest  grade  taught  and  where  there  are 
at  least  5  full-time  staff  members. 

The  Appl icabi 1 i ty  of  the  Bureaucrati c  Model 

It  is  fairly  clear  that  the  ideal  type  bureaucracy  conceptual¬ 
ized  by  Weber  and  others,  is  not  descriptive  of  the  schools  studied. 

In  comparison  with  the  Weberian,  ideal  type  bureaucracy,  the  majority  of 
the  schools  examined  were  characterized  by  a  de-emphasis  ofs  hierarch¬ 
ical  authority,  job  specialization,  behavioral  rules,  procedural  speci¬ 
fication,  and  impersonality.  Concomitant  with  this  de-emphasis  was  an 
observed  emphasis  upon  technical  competence. 

Thus  one  can  suggest  that  the  schools,  while  differing  in 
degree  of  bureaucratization,  were  generally  non-bureaucratic.  Only  tech¬ 
nical  competency  emerged  as  characteristic  of  most  schools.  Statistical 
relationships  among  the  variables  cause  one  to  question  the  relationship 
between  this  dimension  and  the  five  other  bureaucratic  dimensions. 

With  regard  to  staff  members'  attitudes  towards  bureaucracy  as 
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an  ideal  form,  it  was  clear  that  staff  members  generally  desired  more 
emphasis  on  the  typical  bureaucratic  features  of  organization.  In  a  1 1 
schools,  staff  members  expressed  a  desire  for  significantly  more  emphasis 
on  technical  competence,  or  professionalization,  than  they  were  in  fact 
observi ng . 

There  was  dear  support  for  the  view  that  organizations,  in 
this  case  school  organizations,  are  neither  completely  bureaucratic  nor 
non-bureaucrati c .  In  other  words,  the  multidimensional  approach  used 
in  this  study  seems  to  constitute  a  valid  method  for  comparing  school 
organi zati ons  0 

Functi ona 1 i ty  of  the  Bureaucrati c  Model 

There  was  only  one  item  of  significant  evidence  relating  to 
functionality.  It  was  fairly  clear  that  a  high  degree  of  emphasis  on 
authority  relationships  was  not  associated  with  high  productivity. 

The  absence  of  significant  relationships  between  organizational 
characteristics  and  productivity  is  in  itself  important.  It  does  appear 
that  gross  aspects  of  school  organization  bear  little  direct  relationship 
to  academic  achievement  by  pupils.  In  other  words,  the  teaching-learning 
relationship  is  probably  so  intimate  as  to  be  unaffected  by  organizational 
features  of  the  type  studied. 

However,  the  organizational  features  discussed  in  this  study 
did  seem  to  account  for  a  large  part  of  the  between  schools  variance  in 
pupil  achievement.  Hence,  the  possibility  of  indirect  relationships 
between  organizational  features  and  productivity,  remains  fairly  high. 
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Personal  Characteristics  of  Staff  Members 

There  was  considerable  evidence  to  support  the  notion  that 
staff  members'  perceptions  of  bureaucratization  were  not  affected  greatly 
by  the  various  individual  characteristics  examined  in  the  study.  Thus, 
a  kind  of  accuracy  in  the  perceptions,  at  least  insofar  as  the  present 
research  design  permitted,  may  be  postulated. 

It  was  clear  that  the  kinds  of  personality  preferences  defined 
and  measured  by  the  Myers  -  B ri qqs  Type  Indicator  have  an  organizational 
correlative.  In  other  words,  this  study  makes  it  possible  to  define 
some  of  the  personality  preferences  as  they  apply  in  the  organizational 
setting. 

The  Basic  Theoreti ca 1  F ramework 

The  results  of  the  study,  when  examined  within  the  context  of 
the  basic  theoretical  framework  (See  Figure  1)  established  in  Chapter  I, 
seem  to  be  reasonably  clear. 

There  were  relationships  between  individual  and  structural 
characteristics.  Various  significant  correlation  coefficients  pointed 
to  such  relationships.  There  were  evidences  of  incongruence  between 
individual  attitudes  and  observed  structure.  Particular  kinds  of  per¬ 
sonal  "profiles"  seemed  to  be  associated  with  different  structural 
prof i 1 es . 

Productivity  potential  as  measured  by  the  SCAT  score  was 
strongly  associated  with  productivity.  Input  personal  services  as 
defined  by  salary  and  years  of  experience  of  staff  members  bore  only 
slight,  and  in  some  ways  contradictory,  relationships  to  productivity. 
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Finally,  there  were  relationships  between  one  aspect  of 
‘'structure"  and  productivity,  and  between  certain  features  of  teaching 
staffs  and  the  same  measure  of  output. 

In  a  general  way  then,  the  schema  of  relationships,  posited  as 
a  basis  for  this  rather  wide-ranging  study,  seems  to  be  a  valid  one.  Its 
very  generality  made  the  likelihood  of  such  a  finding  quite  high.  The 
fact  that  the  "theory"  used  as  a  basis  for  this  study  was  indeed  of  the 
middle-range^ certainly  increased  the  probability  of  finding  significant 
relati onshi ps . 

Yet,  when  one  examines  the  findings  related  to  hypotheses  and 
when  one  looks  at  some  of  the  findings  from  secondary  analyses  of  the 
data,  there  are  suggestions  of  some  fairly  clear  relationships  among 
the  variables  included  in  the  framework. 

Ill  FURTHER  RESEARCH 

Item  analysis  of  the  Qrqani zati ona 1  Inventory  would  seem  to 
be  a  desirable  research  endeavor.  On  the  basis  of  such  an  analysis  it 
might  become  possible  to  further  refine  and  thereby  enhance  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  this  instrument. 

Because  of  the  differences  in  bureaucratization  which  were  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  present  study,  a  replication  of  some  parts  of  this  study 
seems  to  be  both  desirable  and  feasible.  Such  a  future  study  might  well 
involve  a  larger  sample  of  school  organizations,  stratified  on  such  bases 
as:  (l)  Size  of  staff  (2)  Grade  level  taught,  (3)  Level  of  staff 

qualification,  and  (4)  School  system  size. 
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In  order  to  research  the  functionality  of  various  types  of 
school  organization,  in  the  sense  used  throughout  this  study,  a  closer 
examination  of  other  variables  bearing  upon  pupil  achievement  would  seem 
to  be  useful.  Socio-economic  status,  parental  and  pupil  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  scholastic  success,  and  the  curriculum  actually  provided  in  the  school 
and  classroom,  are  some  of  the  "variables11  which  might  well  be  considered 
in  any  future  research  design.  A  thorough-going  application  of  systems 
analysis  techniques  may  serve  to  better  determine  the  functionality  of 
various  organizational  and  individual  staff  member  characteristics. 

As  far  as  personality  dimensions  are  concerned,  relationships 
between  bureaucratization  as  measured  by  the  Organizational  Inventory 
and  such  personal  attitudes  as  authoritarianism  seem  to  be  worthy  of 
study. 

IV  IMPLICATIONS 

The  interdisciplinary  approach  to  the  study  of  educational 
administration  involves,  among  other  features,  the  application  of  social 
scientific  models  to  educational  organizations.  The  findings  of  this 
study  would  seem  to  support  the  notion  that  the  concepts  used  by  politi¬ 
cal  scientists,  sociologists,  and  psychologists,  are  quite  applicable  to 
school  organizations. 

As  a  general  implication  for  students  of  administration,  one 
may  suggest  that  the  behavioral  sciences  can  provide  much  in  the  way  of 
valuable  theoretical  frameworks  for  researchers  in  educational  adminis¬ 
tration.  The  comparability  of  school  organizations  with  business,  govern¬ 
ment  and  industrial  organizations  is  a  fact  of  life,  which  students  of 
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administration  must  recognize  to  an  increasing  degree. 

For  the  practitioner  and  student  alike,  the  observed  state  of 
bureaucratization  in  the  schools  studied  should  cause  some  thought. 

Host  schools  tended  to  be  non-bureaucraticjs  yet  most  staff  members  wanted 
an  increased  emphasis  upon  the  very  characteristics  which  are  said  to  be 
bureaucratic.  This  seems  to  suggest  that  school  administrators,  partic¬ 
ularly  those  who  work  at  the  school  or  school  system  level,  might  well 
examine  their  view  toward  organization.  If  bureaucratization  is  really 
desired  by  teachers,  administrators  would  do  well  to  determine  the  wishes 
of  staff  members  in  their  schools  as  far  as  organizational  practices  are 
concerned.  In  other  words,  participation  by  staff  members  in  orqani z~ 
ati ona 1  planni nq  seems  to  be  desirable.  At  the  present  time,  adminis¬ 
trators  may  be  actively  or  passively  engaged  in  maintaining  an  organiz¬ 
ational  structure  which  is  not  congruent  with  the  opinions  or  desires 
of  staff  members. 

Perhaps  the  single  most  important  implication  flowing  from  the 
findings  of  this  study  relates  to  the  so-called  non-bureaucrati c  dimension 
(competency)  measured  by  Scale  VI  of  the  Inventory.  Quite  clearly, 
teachers  in  the  schools  studied  expressed  a  desire  for  professional¬ 
ization  in  their  schools  and  school  systems.  Quite  clearly  also,  this 
dimension  seemed  to  be  most  emphasized  in  organizations  where  the  other 
five  bureaucratic  dimensions  were  not  stressed.  Observed  emphasis  on 
competency  was  associated  with  a  high  rating  of  the  school  on  the  part 
of  staff  members. 

The  implication  is  simply  thiss  Teachers  and  principals  hold 
as  a  kind  of  occupational  norm,  that  competency,  or  professionalism  is 
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desirable  and  worthwhile;  therefore,  administrators  who  emphasize  pro¬ 
fessionalism  in  their  schools  and  systems  are  at  least  attempting  to 
meet  the  needs  of  their  staff  members.  The  indications,  however  slight 
that  emphasis  on  some  of  the  bureaucratic  dimensions  is  associated  with 
low  academic  productivity,  when  coupled  with  the  unique  findings  regard 
ing  Scale  VI,  might  suggest  that  schools  will  begin  to  be  successful 
insofar  as  staff  professionalization  receives  a  high  degree  of  emphasis 
from  administrators  and  other  individuals  and  groups  involved  in  the 
educational  enterprise. 
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APPENDIX  A 


MYERS-BR IGGS  TYPE  CHARACTERISTICS 


EXTRAVERTS  INTROVERTS 

JUDGING  PERCEPTIVE  PERCEPTIVE  JUDGING 


CONTRIBUTION  MADE  BY  EACH  PREFERENCE  TO  EACH  TYPE 

SENSING  TYPES 
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WITH  THINKING 
ISTJ 

I  Depth  and  concentration 

S  Thoroughness  and  respect 
for  detail 

T  Realism,  analysis,  logic, 
critical  faculty 

J  Organization 
IS  TP 

I  Depth  and  concentration 
S  Realism  and  observation 


T  Capacity  for  analysis  and 
logic 

P  Adaptability 
ESTP 

E  Ease  with  environment 

S  Observation,  realism,  enjoy¬ 
ment,  reliance  on 
experience 

T  Impersonality,  with  struc¬ 
tural,  mechanical  and  some 
analytical  ability 

P  Adaptability 
ESTJ 

E  Ease  with  environment 

S  Practicality,  observation, 
reliance  on  experience 

T  Logical,  executive,  decisive, 
critical,  demands  efficiency 
Organization 


WITH  FEELING 
ISFJ 

I  Depth  and  concentration 

S  Thoroughness  and  respect 
for  detail 

F  Sympathetic  handling  of 
people 

J  Organization 
ISFP 

I  Depth  and  concentration 

S  Observation  and  attention 
to  detail 

F  Capacity  for  devotion  and 
sympathy 

P  Adaptability 
ESPF 

E  Ease  with  environment 

S  Observation,  realism,  enjoy¬ 
ment,  reliance  on 
experience 

F  Sociability,  no  analytical 
powers 

P  Adaptability 
ESFJ 

E  Ease  with  environment 

S  Reliance  on  experience,  obser¬ 
vation,  no  analysis 

F  Sympathetic  awareness  of  people, 
grasp  of  group  feeling 
Organization 


J 


J 


CONTRIBUTION  MADE  BY  EACH  PREFERENCE  TO  EACH  TYPE 

INTUITI VES 


WITH  FEELING 


WITH  THINKING 


INFJ 


INTJ 


I  Depth  and  concentration 

N  Insight  and  penetration, 
originality,  grasp  of  the 
compl i cated 


I  Depth  and  concentration 

N  Insight  and  penetration, 
originality,  grasp  of 
the  complicated 


£ 

a 


F  Sympathetic  understanding 
and  handling  of  people 

J  Organization 

INFP 

I  Depth  and  concentration 

N  Insight,  ingenuity,  grasp 
of  the  complicated 

F  Capacity  for  devotion  and 
sympathy 

P  Adaptability 


T  Analysis,  logic,  imper¬ 
sonal  critical  faculty 

F  Organization 
INTP 

I  Depth  and  concentration 


M 

z 

x! 

O 

X 
H 
c n 


N  Insight,  ingenuity,  grasp  ^ 
of  the  complicated 

m 

T  Capacity  for  analysis  and  ^ 

logic  < 

m 

P  Adaptability 


ENPF 


ENTP 


E  Ease  with  environment 

N  Drive  for  projects,  initia¬ 
tive,  versatility,  ingenuity, 
invention 

F  Enthusiasm,  insight  into 
people,  persuasiveness, 
charm 

P  Adaptability 

ENFJ 


E  Ease  with  environment 

N  Drive  for  projects,  ini¬ 
tiative,  versatility, 
ingenuity,  invention 

T  Objectivity,  analysis, 
some  executive  ability 

P  Adaptability 

ENTJ 


x 

m 

x 

o 

m 

x 

H 

M 


X 

> 


X 
H 
c n 


E  Ease  with  environment 

N  Interest  in  possibilities, 
facility  with  language, 
insight 

r  Sympathetic  awareness  of 
people,  grasp  of  group 
feel ing 

J  Organization 


E  Ease  with  environment  ^ 

N  Awareness  of  possibil i tiesg 
insight,  ingenuity,  bent  0 
for  experiment 

T  Logical,  executive, 
decisive,  critical, 
demands  efficiency 

J  Organization 
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STAFF  MEMBER’S  QUESTIONNAIRE 


All  information  given  in  this  questionnaire  will  be  held  in 
strictest  confidence.  Therefore,  it  is  not  necessary  to  place  your 
name  on  the  questionnaire.  However,  would  you  place  this  questionnaire 


in 

the 

same 

envelope  with  the  other  completed  forms. 

Inventory, 

and  the  Organizational  Inventory). 

The 

statistical  analysis  of  the 

data  obtained 

out 

on 

elec 

tronic  processing  equipment. 

In  this  way, 

mity  is 

gua 

ranteed. 

A.  PERSONAL 

DATA 

1. 

Pie 

ase 

indicate  your  position.  Check  appropriate 

1. 

Principal  _ 

2. 

Vice-principal  _ 

3. 

Teacher  _ 

2. 

Pie 

ase 

indicate  your  sex. 

1. 

Male  _ 

2. 

Female  _ 

3. 

Wha 

t  is 

your  age?  (last  birthday). 

Check  one. 

1. 

25  years  or  under. 

2. 

_  26-30  years. 

3. 

_  31-35  years. 

4. 

36-40  years. 

5. 

41-45  years. 

6 . 

46-50  years. 

7. 

51-55  years. 

8. 

___  56-60  years. 

9. 

61  years  or  more. 

4. 

Wha 

t  wi 

11  be  the  total  amount  of  yoi 

jr  school  sala 

the 

school  year  1963^64?  Report  the  gross  amount 

for 

taxes,  ‘pension,  etc. 

1 . 

$3,000  or  less. 

2. 

$3,001-3,500 

3. 

.  $3,501-4,000 

4. 

$4,001-5,000 

5. 

$5,001-6,000 

6 . 

$6,001-7,000 

7. 

$7,001-8,000 

8. 

_  $8,001-9,000 

9. 

_  over  $9,000 

a  teacher  for 


B.  ALBERTA  TEACHER  CERTIFICATION 
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5.  What  General  Alberta  teaching  certificate  do  you  now  hold?  Check 
only  the  latest  certificate  issued. 

Check  one. 

1 .  _  Junior  E . 

2.  _  Standard  E. 

3.  _  Junior  E  and  I. 

4.  _  First  Class. 

5.  _  Second  Class 

6.  _  Letter  of  Authority. 

7.  _  Standard  S. 

8.  _  Professional  Certificate. 

9.  _  Other  (please  write  in). 


C.  FORMAL  ACADEMIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  PREPARATION 


6.  What  is  the  extent  of  your  total  academic  and  professional  prepara¬ 
tion  beyond  high  school? 

Check  one. 

1.  _  Less  than  a  standard  one-year  program  (7  months)  in  a 

Normal  School,  Teachers’  College,  or  university. 

2.  _  A  standard  one-year  program  (7  months  or  more)  in  a 

Normal  School,  Teachers’  College  or  university. 

3.  _  Two  complete  years  but  less  than  three  in  a  university  and/ 

or  Teachers'  College. 

4.  _  Three  complete  years  but  less  than  four  in  a  university 

and/or  teachers’  college. 

5.  _  Four  complete  years  but  less  than  five  in  a  university 

and/or  teachers'  college. 

6.  _  Five  complete  years  but  less  than  six  in  a  university 

and/or  teachers'  college. 

7.  _  Six  or  more  complete  years  in  a  university  and/or  teachers' 

college. 

7.  What  is  the  highest  university  degree  you  hold?  Check  one. 

1.  _  No  degree. 

2.  _  B.  A. 

3.  _  B.  Sc. 

4 .  _  B .  Ed . 

5.  _  Two  or  more  Bachelor  degrees. 

6.  _  M.  A. 

7.  _  M.  Sc . 

8.  _  M.Ed. 

9.  _  Other  (please  write  in). 
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D.  YOUR  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE 

8,  Counting  the  present  school  year,  what  is  the  total  number  of  school 
years  of  full-time  teaching  experience  you  have  had?  Check  one. 

1*  _ _ 1  year. 

2.  _  2  years. 

3.  3  to  4  years. 

4.  _ _  5  to  7  years. 

5.  _  8  to  11  years. 

6.  _  12  to  16  years. 

7*  __ _  17  to  21  years. 

8.  _ _  22  to  30  years. 

9.  _  31  years  or  more. 

9.  Counting  the  present  year,  how  many  years  have  you  taught  in  this 
school?  Check  one. 

1*  _  1  year  beginning  in  September. 

2*  1  year  beginning  after  September  (write  in  month  you 

began  _ _  ) . 

3.  _  2  years. 

4.  _ _  3  years. 

5 .  _ _  4  to  5  years . 

6.  _  6  to  8  years. 

7.  _  9  to  12  years. 

8.  _  13  to  1 7  years. 

9.  _ _  18  years  or  more. 


E.  PROFILE  OF  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE  IN  THIS  SCHOOL 


In  order  to  provide  a  picture  of  your  teaching  responsibilities 
during  the  past  three  years  (1960-61,  1961-62,  and  1962-63),  would  you 
please  check  the  appropriate  responses  for  each  of  the  school  years 
involved. 

If  you  were  not  teaching  Grade  Seven,  Grade  Eight,  or  Grade 
Nine,  in  thi s  school  during  any  of  these  years,  please  check  response 
#16  for  the  year  involved.  You  will  note  that  some  subjects,  particular 
ly  options,  are  not  included  in  this  check-list.  If  yours  is  a  special 
or  optional  subject,  would  you  please  write  in  the  information  you  think 
pertinent  at  the  bottom  of  the  page? 

Please  check  appropriate  response  for  each  of  the  three  years. 


1960-61 
Grade  Seven 

1.  Language 

2.  Literature 

3.  Social  Studies 

4.  Science 

5.  Mathematics 


1961-62 
Grade  Seven 

1.  Language 

2.  Literature 

3.  Social  Studies 

4.  Science 

5.  Mathematics 


1962-63 
Grade  Seven 

1.  Language 

2.  Literature 

3.  Social  Studies 

4.  Science 

5.  Mathematics 


1960-61 
Grade  Eight 

6.  Language 

7.  Literature 

8.  Social  Studies 

9.  Science 

10.  Mathematics 

Grade  Nine 

11.  Language 

12.  Literature 

13.  Social  Studies 

14.  Science 

15.  Mathematics 

16.  Did  not  teach 
Gr.  7-9  in 
this  school 


1961-62 
Grade  Eight 

6.  Language 

7.  Literature 

8.  Social  Studies 

9.  Science 

10.  Mathematics 

r 

Grade  Nine 

11.  Language 

12.  Literature 

13.  Social  Studies 

14.  Science 

15.  Mathematics 

16.  Did  not  teach 
Gr.  7-9  in 
this  school 


1962-63 
Grade  Eight 

6.  Language 

7.  Literature 

8.  Social  Studies 

9.  Science 

10.  Mathematics 

Grade  Nine 

11.  Language 

12.  Literature 

13.  Social  Studies 

14.  Science 

15.  Mathematics 

16.  Did  not  teach 
Gr.  7-9  in 
this  school 


Special  or  optional  subjects: 
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ORGANIZATIONAL  INVENTORY 


We  would  like  to  find  out  some  things  about  your  school  organ¬ 
ization.  This  questionnaire  consists  of  a  number  of  statements  about 
organizations.  For  each  statement  please  indicate  how  well  the  statement 
describes  your  own  school. 

There  are  five  possible  answers  for  each  statement.  They  ares 
Definitely  True  (DT),  Partially  True  (PT),  Undecided  (U),  Partially  False 
(PF),  and  Definitely  Fal  se  (DF).  For  each  statement  circle  the  answer 
which  you  feel  comes  closest  to  describing  your  own  organization. 

Individual  respondents  will  not  be  identified  in  any  way,  so  do 
not  hesitate  to  give  your  true  judgment  on  each  statement. 

Scale 


I 

1 . 

1  feel  that  I  am  my  own  boss  in  most 

DT 

PT 

U 

PF 

DF 

matters . 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

I 

2. 

A  person  can  make  his  own  decisions 

DT 

PT 

U 

PF 

DF 

without  checking  with  anyone  else. 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

II 

3  - 

Standardized  class-room  methods  and 

DT 

PT 

u 

PF 

DF 

procedures  are  used  by  all  staff- 
members. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

III 

4. 

The  school  has  a  manual  of  rules  and 

DT 

PT 

U 

PF 

DF 

regulations  to  be  followed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

IV 

5° 

Whatever  situation  arises,  we  have 

DT 

PT 

u 

PF 

DF 

procedures  to  follow  in  dealing  with 

i  t  o 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

V 

6. 

Every  person  who  calls  the  organiz¬ 

DT 

PT 

u 

PF 

DF 

ation  from  the  outside  is  treated 
the  same. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

VI 

7° 

In  order  to  get  a  promotion,  you  have 

DT 

PT 

u 

PF 

DF 

to  "know  somebody". 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

I 

8. 

No  one  can  get  necessary  supplies 

DT 

PT 

u 

PF 

DF 

without  permission  from  the  principal 
or  vice-principal. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

II 

9. 

The  instructional  program  is  dep¬ 

DT 

PT 

u 

PF 

DF 

artmentalized  into  specific  subject 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

areas  with  specific,  teachers  assigned  . 
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I  II  0 

10. 

Written  orders  from  higher  up  are 

DT 

PT 

U 

PF 

DF 

followed  unquesti oni ng 1 y . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

IV. 

11  o 

Teachers  are  often  left  to  their 

DT 

PT 

U 

PF 

DF 

own  judgment  as  to  how  to  handle 
various  problems. 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Vo 

12. 

People  who  have  contact  with  parents 

DT 

PT 

U 

PF 

DF 

and  other  citizens  are  Instructed  In 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

proper  procedures  for  greeting  and 
talking  with  them. 

V I. 

13. 

Staff  members  must  possess  above- 

DT 

PT 

u 

PF 

DF 

average  qualifications  before  they 
are  hired  in  this  school. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

I. 

14. 

Each  staff  member  is  responsible  to 

DT 

PT 

u 

PF 

DF 

an  administrator,  to  whom  he  (she) 
regularly  reports. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

II. 

15c 

When  an  unusual  problem  arises  the 

DT 

PT 

u 

PF 

DF 

teacher  must  refer  the  matter  to  a 
definite  person  within  the  school 
organ i zati on. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

IIIo 

16. 

The  teachers  are  constantly  being 

DT 

PT 

u 

PF 

DF 

checked  upon  for  rule  violations. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

IVo 

17. 

Most  of  us  are  encouraged  to  use 

DT 

PT 

u 

PF 

DF 

our  own  judgment. 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

V. 

18. 

The  administration  does  not  en¬ 

DT 

PT 

u 

PF 

DF 

courage  staff  parties. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

VI. 

19. 

Promotions  are  based  entirely  on 

DT 

PT 

u 

PF 

DF 

how  well  a  person  does  his  job. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

I. 

20. 

There  can  be  little  action  until  an 

DT 

PT 

u 

PF 

DF 

administrator  approves  a  decision. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

II. 

21 . 

One  thing  teachers  like  in  this 

DT 

PT 

u 

PF 

DF 

school  is  the  variety  of  work. 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

IIIo 

22. 

Teachers  are  not  expected  to  leave 

DT 

PT 

u 

PF 

DF 

their  classrooms  without  permission 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

IV. 

23  c 

The  same  procedures  are  to  be  fol¬ 

DT 

PT 

u 

PF 

DF 

lowed  in  most  situations. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
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V. 

24. 

A  Jot  of  the  staff  members  in  this 

DT 

PT 

U 

PF 

DF 

school  get  together  over  weekends. 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

VI. 

25. 

Teachers  are  periodically  eval¬ 

DT 

PT 

u 

PF 

DF 

uated  to  see  how  well  they  are 

doing. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

I. 

26. 

How  things  are  done  in  the  class¬ 

DT 

PT 

u 

PF 

DF 

room  is  left  pretty  much  up  to 
the  individual  teacher. 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

II. 

27. 

We  are  expected  to  teach  in  more 

DT 

PT 

U 

PF 

DF 

than  one  subject  area. 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

IIIo 

28. 

The  time  for  informal  get- 

DT 

PT 

U 

PF 

DF 

togethers  during  the  school  day 
is  strictly  regulated. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

IV. 

29® 

The  use  of  a  wide  variety  of 

DT 

PT 

u 

PF 

DF 

teaching  methods  and  materials  is 
encouraged  in  this  school. 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

V. 

30, 

The  organization  is  always  spon¬ 

DT 

PT 

u 

PF 

DF 

soring  employee  get-togethers. 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

VI. 

31. 

People  aren't  promoted  simply 

DT 

PT 

u 

PF 

DF 

because  they  have  "pull". 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

I. 

32o 

Staff  members  of  this  school  always 

DT 

PT 

u 

PF 

DF 

get  their  orders  from  higher  up. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

II. 

33  0 

Host  jobs  in  the  school  have  some¬ 

DT 

PT 

u 

PF 

DF 

thing  new  happening  every  day. 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

III. 

3^<> 

Nothing  is  said  if  you  get  to 

DT 

PT 

U 

PF 

DF 

school  just  before  roll  call  or 
leave  right  after  dismissal 

occasi ona 1 1y . 

9 

4 

3 

2 

1 

IV. 

35® 

Red  tape  Jsn“t.  often  a  problem  in 

DT 

PT 

u 

PF 

DF 

getting  a  job  done. 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

V. 

36. 

The  administrators  in  this  school 

DT 

PT 

u 

PF 

DF 

stick  pretty  much  to  themselves. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

VI. 

37. 

Past  teaching  experience  plays  a 

DT 

PT 

u 

PF 

DF 

large  part  in  the  assignment  of  a 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

teacher  to  this  school  . 
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I. 

VoO 

CD 

© 

Any  decision  I  make  has  to  have  my 

DT 

PT 

U 

PF 

DF 

superior’s  approval. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

II. 

39. 

People  teaching  in  this  school 

DT 

PT 

u 

PF 

DF 

usually  find  their  jobs  to  be  very 
monotonous . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

III. 

40. 

Most  teachers  in  this  school  make 

DT 

PT 

u 

PF 

DF 

their  own  rules  for  classroom 
management . 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

IV. 

41 . 

Going  through  the  proper  channels 

DT 

PT 

u 

PF 

DF 

is  constantly  stressed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

V. 

42. 

We  are  encouraged  to  become  very 

DT 

PT 

u 

PF 

DF 

friendly  with  groups  and  individ¬ 
uals  outside  the  school. 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

VI. 

43. 

A  record  of  every  staff  member’s 

DT 

PT 

u 

PF 

DF 

job  performance  is  kept. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

I. 

44. 

A  person  who  wants  to  make  his  own 

DT 

PT 

u 

PF 

DF 

decisions  would  quickly  become  dis¬ 
couraged  in  this  school. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

II. 

45. 

Few  people  here  find  their  work 

DT 

PT 

U 

PF 

DF 

cha  1 1  engT  r;g . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

III. 

46. 

Staff  members  feel  as  though  they 

DT 

PT 

U 

PF 

DF 

are  constantly  being  watched  to 
see  that  they  obey  all  the  rules. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

IV. 

47. 

We  are  to  follow  strict  operating 

DT 

PT 

U 

PF 

DF 

procedures  at  all  times. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

4 

V. 

48. 

We  are  expected  to  be  courteous, 

DT 

PT 

U 

PF 

DF 

but  reserved,  at  all  times. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

VI. 

49. 

Many  people  are  hired  simply  because  DT 

PT 

u 

PF 

DF 

they  have  attractive  personalities 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

I. 

50. 

Even  small  matters  have  to  be  ref¬ 

DT 

PT 

u 

PF 

DF 

erred  to  someone  higher  up  for  a 
final  answer. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

II. 

51. 

We  usually  work  under  the  same 

DT 

PT 

u 

PF 

DF 

circumstances  from  day  to  day. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

III. 

52. 

There  is  no  handbook  of  rules  and 

DT 

PT 

U 

PF 

DF 

regulations  for  this  school. 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 
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IV. 

53  o 

Whenever  we  have  a  problem,  we  are 

DT 

PT 

U 

PF 

DF 

supposed  to  go  to  the  same  person 
for  an  answer. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

V. 

54. 

No  matter  how  special  a  pupil's  or 

DT 

PT 

U 

PF 

DF 

parent's  problem  appears  to  be,  he 
is  to  be  treated  the  same  way  as 
anyone  else. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

VI. 

55. 

Promotions  are  based  on  how  well 

DT 

PT 

u 

PF 

DF 

you  are  liked. 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

56c 

Staff  members  here  are  allowed  to 

DT 

PT 

u 

PF 

DF 

do  almost  as  they  please. 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

II. 

57. 

Teaching  in  this  school  involves  a 

DT 

PT 

u 

PF 

DF 

variety  of  tasks  and  responsibil¬ 
ities  from  day  to  day. 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

III. 

58. 

Smoking  by  staff  members  is  per- 

DT 

PT 

u 

PF 

DF 

mi t ted  only  in  certain  designated 
p laces . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

IV. 

59. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  do  the 

DT 

PT 

u 

PF 

DF 

job  -  the  principal's  way. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

V. 

60. 

People  are  to  be  treated  within  the 

DT 

PT 

u 

PF 

DF 

rules,  no  matter  how  serious  a 
problem  they  may  have. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

VI. 

61 0 

There  isn't  much  chance  for  a  pro- 

DT 

PT 

u 

PF 

DF 

motion  unless  you  are  "in"  with  the 

administration. 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

I. 

62 . 

I  have  to  ask  the  principal  before 

DT 

PT 

u 

PF 

DF 

I  do  almost  anything. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

The 

following  six  items  (63-68)  ask  for 

your  pers 

on  a  1 

opi ni on 

concerni ng 

an  ■ 

ideal  or  "good11  school.  In  Item  #69, 

you 

are 

asked 

to 

make 

a  general 

evaluation  of  this  school. 

I. 

63. 

A  good  school  will  have  well- 

DT 

PT 

U 

PF 

DF 

defined  differences  between 
teachers  and  administrators  inso¬ 
far  as  authority  and  status  are 
concerned. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

II. 

64. 

A  good  school  will  have  each  of 

DT 

PT 

U 

PF 

DF 

its  staff  members  assigned  to  the 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

teaching  of  one  or  two  spec¬ 
ialized  subjects  based  upon  their  spec¬ 
ialized  training  and  experience 
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III. 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 


65. 

A  good  school  will  have  a  system 

DT 

PT 

U 

PF 

DF 

of  written  rules  designed  to 
cover  most  situations. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

.5 

66. 

A  good  school  will  have  a  well- 

DT 

PT 

U 

PF 

DF 

defined  system  of  standard  pro¬ 
cedures  for  the  guidance  of  staff 
members  in  their  class-room 
teaching  and  other  school  work. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

67 . 

A  good  school  will  operate  on  the 

DT 

PT 

u 

PF 

DF 

basis  that  every  person  in  the 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

organization  (administrators, 
teachers,  pupils,  and  parents) 
is  to  receive  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  treatment,  and  that  no 
personal  feelings  should  have  an 
effect  on  working  relationships 
between  teachers  and  adminis¬ 
trators. 


68.  A  good  school  appoints  and  prom- 
otes  staff  members  on  the  basis 
of  professional  competence. 


DT  PT  U  PF  DF 

12  3  4  5 


69.  On  the  basis  of  my  knowledge  and 
experience  of  various  schools,  I 
look  upon  thi s  school  as  a  good 
one. 


DT  PT  U  PF  DF 

1  2  3  4  5 
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APPENDIX  C 

SCHOOL  ORGANIZATIONAL  PROFILES 
( F i gures  11  -  41 ) 
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Figure'll;  School  Number  4» 
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Figure  12;  School  Number  14. 
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Dimensions 


Figure  13:  School  Number  22o 
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Figure  15:  School  Number  8. 
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Figure  17:  School  Number  19. 
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Figure  18:  School  Number  2b, 
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Dimensi ons 


Bureaucratization 
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Dimensi ons 


Figure  20: 


School  Number  2. 
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Figure  21s  School  Number  6 . 
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Figure  22:  School  Number  7. 
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Figure  24;  School  Number  12. 
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Low 

Figure  25:  School  Number  18. 
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Figure  26:  School  Number  24. 
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Bureaucratization 

High 


Dimensions 


Dimensi ons 


Figure  28:  School  Number  5. 
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Figure  29s  School  Number  11. 
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Figure  30:  School  Number  20. 
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Figure  33s  School  Number  31. 
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Figure  34s  School  Number  1. 
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Figure  35:  School  Number  9o 
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Figure  36:  School  Number  15. 
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Bureaucrat! zation 
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Figure  38:  School  Number  17. 
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Figure  39:  School  Number  23. 
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Figure  40: 


School  Number  28. 
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Figure  41:  School  Number  30. 


APPENDIX  D 


SUPPLEMENTARY  TABLES 


1.  Mean  Scores  on  Scales  I -VI,  Desirability  Scores 
and  Rating  of  School  (Table  XLI  ) 

2.  Matrix  of  Intercorrelations  Among  19  Variables 
(Table  XLI I ) 


3.  Matrix  of  Intercorrelations  Among  23  Variables 
(Table  XLI  II ) 

4.  Consistency  of  Correlations  on  a  School  by  School 
Basis  (Tables  XLIV  and  XLV) 


MEAN  SCORES  ON  SCALES  I-VI,  DESIRABILITY  SCORES  AND  RATING  OF  SCHOOL 
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The  "Comparisons*1  are  defined  in  Table  XLV 
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TABLE  XLV 

COMPARISONS  IN  CONSISTENCY  ANALYSIS 


COMPARISON 

VARIABLES  CORRELATED 

1 

Scale  I,  Desirability  I 

2 

Scale  II,  Desirability  II 

3 

Scale  III,  Desirability  III 

4 

Scale  V,  Desirability  V 

5 

Total  B,  Rating 

6 

Scale  I,  Rating 

7 

Scale  II,  Rating 

8 

Scale  III,  Rating 

9 

Scale  IV,  Rating 

10 

Scale  V,  Rating 

11 

Scale  VI,  Rating 

12 

Yrs.  Trg.,  Scale  I 

13 

Yrs.  Trg.,  Scale  IV 

14 

Yrs.  trg.,  Total  B 

15 

Yrs.  Trg.,  Desirability  II 

16 

Yrs.  Trg.,  Desirability  III 

17 

Exp.,  Scale  II 

18 

Exp.,  Desirability  IV 

19 

Exp*,  Rating 

20 

Age,  Scale  II 

21 

Age,  Rating 

22 

Age,  Scale  V 

23 

Age,  Desirability  III 

24 

Age,  Desirability  IV 

B29826 


